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PREFACE TO PART IV.* 


Or the chapters herewith published, constituting Part IV 
of The Principles of Sociology, seven have already seen the 
light: not, however, all of them in England. For reasons 
which need not be specified, it happened that the chapter on 
Titles was not, like those preceding it, published in the 
Fortnightly Review ot the same time that it was published in 
periodicals in America, France, Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
and Russia; and it is therefore new to English readers. 
Five other chapters, namely V, IX, X, XI, and XII, have 
not hitherto appeared either at home or abroad. 

For deciding to issue by itself, this and each succeeding 
division of Vol II of the Principles of Sociology, I have 
found several reasons, One is that each division, though 
related to the rest, nevertheless forms a whole so far 
distinct, that it may be fairly well understood without the 
rest, Another is that large volumes (and Vol. II threatens 
to exceed in bulk Vol I) are alarming; and that many 
who are deterred by their size from reading them, will 
not fear to undertake separately the parts of which they 
are composed. A third and chief reason is that post- 
ponement of issue until completion of the entire volume, 
necessitates an undesirable delay in the issue of its earlier 
divisions: substantially-independent works being thus kept 
in manuscript much longer than need be. 

The contents of this Part are not, indeed, of such 
kind as to make me anxious that publication of it as a 
whole should be immediate, But the contents of the next 
Part, treating of Political Institutions, will, I think, be of 
tome importance; and I should regret having to keep it 
in my portfolio for a year, or perhaps two years, until 

© ‘The two parts of which this volume consists having been separately pub- 
lished, each with its preface, it seoms most convenient here simply to repro- 
‘duce the two prefaces in place of « fresh one for the entire volume, 





PREFACE TO PART Y. 


‘Tur division of the Principles of Sociology herewith issued, 
deals with phenomena of Evolution which are, above all 
others, obscure and entangled. To discover what truths may 
be affirmed of political organizations at lurge, is a task beset 
by difficulties that are at once many and great—difficulties 
arising from unlikenesses of the various human races, from 
differences among the modes of life entailed by circum- 
stances on the societies formed of them, from the numerous 
contrasts of sizes and degrees of culture exhibited by such 
societies, from their perpetual interferences with one another's 
processes of evolution by means of wars, and from accom- 
panying breakings-up and aggregations in ever - changing 
ways. 

Satisfactory achievement of this task would require the 
labours of a life. Having been able to devote to it but two 
years, I feel that the results set forth in this volume must 
of necessity be full of imperfections. If it be asked why, 
being thus conscious that far more time and wider inves- 
tigation are requisite for the proper treatment of a subject 
s0 immense and involved, I have undertaken it, my reply 
is that I have been obliged to deal with political evolution 
asa part of the general Theory of Evolution ; and, with due 
regard to the claims of other parts, could not make a more 
prolonged preparation, Anyone who undertakes to trace the 
general laws of transformation which hold throughout all 
orders of phenomena, must have but an incomplete know- 
ledge of each order; since, to acquaint himself exhaustively 
with any one order, demanding, as it would, exclusive devo- 





PREFACE TO PART VI 


‘Tuer years and a half have elapsed since the issue of 
Political Institutions—the preceding division of the Principles 
of Sociology. Occupation with other subjects has been one 
cause of this long delay; but the delay has been in a much 
greater degree caused by ill health, which has, during much 
of the interval, negatived even that small amount of daily 
work which I was previously able to get through. 

Two other parts remain to be included in Vol. II—Pro- 
fessional Institutions and Industrial Institutions. Whether 
these will be similarly delayed, I cannot of course say. I 
entertain hopes that they may be more promptly completed ; 
but it is possible, or even probable, that a longer rather thaa 
a shorter period will pass before they appear—if they ever 
appear at all. 

Bayswater, October, 1885. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


NoTwWITHSTANDING precautions, errors creep in whero many 
pieces of evidence are given. The detection of these is a 
service rendered by critics which is commonly of more value 
than other services rendered by them; and which, in some 
cases, partially neutralizes their disservices. 

I have myself had special difficulties to encounter in 
maintaining correctness, Even with unshaken health, it 
would have been impossible for me to read the five hun- 
dred and odd works from which the materials for the Prin- 
ciples of Sociology have been extracted; and, as it is, having 
been long in a state in which reading tells upon me as much 
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PART IV. 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS 


CHAPTER I. 
CEREMONY IN GENERAL 


§ 848. If, disregarding conduct that is entirely private, 
we consider only that species of conduct which involves 
direct relations with other persons; and if under the 
name government we include all control of such conduct, 
however arising; then we must say that the earliest kind 
of government, the most general kind of government, 
and the government which is ever spontaneously re- 
commencing, is the government of ceremonial observance. 
More may be said. This kind of government, besides 
preceding other kinds, and besides having in all places 
and times approached nearer to universality of influenco, 
has ever had, and continues to have, the largest share 
in regulating men’s lives. 

Proof that the modifications of conduct called 
“manners” and “behaviour,” arise before those which 
political and religious restraints cause, is yielded by the 
fact that, besides preceding social evolution, they precede 
human evolation: they are traceable among the higher 
animals. The dog afraid of being beaten, comes crawl- 
ing up to his master; clearly manifesting tho desire to 
show submission. Nor is it solely to human beings ise 
dogs use such propitiatory actions. a 
one to another. All have occasia 
approach of some formidable 1 
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read that “their manners are sometimes dashed with a 
strange ceremoniousness ;” and the salutations of Arabs 
are such that the “ compliments in a well-bred man never 
last less than ten minutes.” “We were particularly 
struck,” says Livingstone, “with the punctiliousness of 
manners shown by the Bslonds.” “The Malagasy have 
many different forms of salutation, of which they make 
liberal use. . . . Hence in their general intercourse 
there ia much that is stiff, formal, and preciso.” A 
Samoan orator, when speaking in Parliament, “is not 
contented with a mere word of salutation, such as ‘gentle- 
men,’ but he must, with great minuteness, go over the 
names and titles, and a host of ancestral references, of 
which they are proud.” : 

That ceremonial restraint, preceding other forms of 
restraint, continues ever to be the most widely-diffused 
form of restraint, we are shown by such facts as that in 
all intercourse between members of each society, the 
decisively governmental actions are usually prefaced by 
this government of observances. The embassy may fail, 
negotiation may be brought to a close by war, coercion 
of one society by another may set up wider political rule 
with its peremptory commands; but there is habitually 
this more general and vague regulation of conduct pro- 
ceding the more special and definite. So within a com- 
munity, acts of relatively stringent control coming from 
ruling agencies, civil and religious, begin with and are 
qualified by, this ceremonial control; which not only 
initiates but, in a sense, envelops all other. Fanctionaries, 
ecclesiastical and political, coercive as their proceedings 
may be, conform them in large measure to the require- 
ments of courtesy. The priest, however arrogant his 
assumption, makes a civil saluto; and the officer of the law 
performs his duty subject to certain propitiatory words and 
movements. 

Yet another indication of primordialism may be named, 
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shows us. Daring times when the question, who should be 
master, was in course of settlement, now in small areas and 
now in larger areas uniting them, there was scarcely any 
of the regulation which developed civil government brings; 
but there was insistance on allegiance humbly expressed. 
While each man was left to guard himself, and blood-feuds 
between fai were unchecked by the central power— 
while the right of private vengeance was so well recognized 
that the Salic law made it penal to carry off enemies’ heads 
from the stakes on which they were exhibited near the 
dwellings of those who had killed them; there was a 
rigorous demanding of oaths of fidelity to political superiors 
and periodic manifestations of loyalty. Simple homage, 
growing presently into liege homage, was paid by smaller 
rulers to greater; and the vassal who, kneeling ungirt and 
swordless before his suzerain, professed his subjection and 
then entered on possession of his lands, was little interfered 
with so long as he continued to display his vassalage in 
court and in camp. Refusal to go through the required 
observances was tantamount to rebellion; as at the present 
time in China, where disregard of the forms of behaviour 
prescribed towards each grade of officers, “is considered to 
be nearly equivalent to o rejection of their authority.” 
Among peoples in lower stages this connexion of social 
traits is still better shown. Tho extreme ceromoniousness 
of the Tahitians, “appears to have accompanied them to the 
temples, to have distinguished the homage and the service 
they rendered to their gods, to have marked their affairs of 
state, and the carriage of the people towards their rulers, 
to have pervaded the whole of their social intercourse.” 
Meanwhile, they were destitute “of oven oral laws and 
institutes :” there was no public administration of justice. 
Again, if any one in Tonga neglected the proper salute 
in presence of superior noble, some calamity from tho 
gods was expected as a punishment for the omission ; and 
Mariner's list of Tongan virte “paying 
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the double of the dead man, were continued on larger 
scales where the double of the dead man was especially 
feared—when we find that fasting as a funeral rite gave 
origin to religious fasting, that praises of the decessod 
and prayers to him grew into religious praises and 
prayers; we are shown why primitive religion consisted 
almost wholly of propitiatory observances. Though in 
certain rade societies now existing, one of the propitia- 
tions is the repetition of injunctions given by the departed 
father or chief, joined in some cases with expressions of 
penitence for breach of them; and though we are shown 
by this that from the onteet there exists the germ out of 
which grow the sanctified precepts eventually constituting 
important adjuncts to religion; yet, since the supposed 
supernatural beings are at first conceived as retaining 
after death the desires and passions that distinguished them 
during life, this rudiment of a moral code is originally 
but an insignificant part of the cult: due rendering of 
those offerings and praises and marks of subordination by 
which the goodwill of the ghost or god is to be obtained, 
forming the chief part. Everywhere proofs occur. 
‘We read of the Tshitians that “religious rites were con- 
nected with almost every act of their lives;” and it is so 
with the uncivilized and semi-civilized in general. The 
Sondwich Islanders, along with little of that ethical element 
which the conception of religion includes among ourselves, 
had a rigorous and elaborate ceremonial. Noting that tabu 
means literally, ‘sacred to the gods,” I quote from Lillis 
the following account of its observance in Hawaii :— 


“ During the season of strict tabu, every fire or light in the island or 
district must be extinguished; no canoe must be launched on the 
water, no person must batho; and except thoso whose attendance 
was required at the temple, no individual must be seen out of doors ; 
no dog must bark, no pig must grunt, no cock must crow. . . . On 
these occasions they tied up the mouths of the dogs and pigs, and put 
the fowls under as calabash, or fastened a piece of cloth over their 
mn” 
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Christianity, originally a renewed development of the ethical 
element at the expense of the ceremonial element, losing 
as it spread those early traits which distinguished it from 
lower creeds, displayed in medisval Europe, a relatively 
large amount of ceremony and a relatively small amount 
of morality. In the Rule of St. Benedict, nine chapters 
concern the moral and general duties of the brothers, while 
thirteen concern the religious ordinances. And how crimi- 
nality was ascribed to disregard of such ordinances, the fol- 
lowing passage from the Rule of St. Columbanus shows :— 


“A year's penance for him who loses consecrated wafer; six 
months for him who suffers it to be eaten by mites ; twenty days for 
him who lets it turn red; forty days for him who contemptuously 
flings it into water; twenty days for him who brings it up through 
weakness of stomach; but, if through illness, ten days. He who 
neglects his Amen to the Benedicite, who speake when eating, who 
forgets to make the sign of the cross on his spoon, or on a lantern 
lighted by a younger brother, is to receive six or twelve stripes.” 


‘That from the times when men condoned crimes by building 
chapels or going on pilgrimages, down to present times 
when barons no longer invade one another’s territories or 
torture Jews, there has been a decrease of ceremony slong 
with an increase of morality, is clear; though if we look at 
unadvanced parts of Europe, such as Naples or Sicily, we 
see that even now observance of rites is in them a much 
larger component of religion than obedience to moral rules. 
And when we remember how modern is Protestantism, 
which, less elaborate and imperative in its forms, does not 
habitually compound for transgressions by acts expressing 
subordination, and how recent is the spread of dissenting 
Protestantism, in which this change is carried further, we 
are shown that postponement of ceremony to morality cha- 
racterizes religion only in its later stages. 

Mark, then, what follows. If the two kinds of control 
which eventually grow into civil and religious governments, 
originally include scarcely anything beyond observance “ 
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purposes. Similarly with titles: father is a name of 
honour applied to a god, to a king, and to an honoured 
individual ; so too is lord; so are sundry other names. ‘Tho 
same thing holds of humble speeches: professions of 
inferiority and obedience on the part of the speaker, aro 
used to secure divine favour, the favour of a ruler, and 
the favour of a private person. Once more, it is thus 
with words of praise: telling deity of his greatness 
constitutes a large element of worship ; despotic monarchs 
are addressed in terms of exaggerated eulogy; and where 
ceremony is dominant in social intercourse, extravagant 
compliments are addressed to private persons. 

In many of the less advanced societies, and also in the 
more advanced that have retained early types of organization, 
we find other examples of observances expressing subjec- 
tion, which are common to the three kinds of control— 
political, religious, and social. Among Malayo-Polynesians 
the offering of the first fish and of first fruits, is a mark of 
respect alike to gods and to chiefs; and the Fijians make 
the same gifts to their gods as they do to their chiefs—food, 
turtles, whale’s-teoth. In Tonga, “‘if a great chief takes an 
oath, he swears by the god; if an inferior chief takes an 
oath, he swears by his superior relation, who, of course, is 
greater chief.” In Fiji, “‘all are careful not to tread on the 
threshold of a place set apart for the gods : persons of rank 
stride over; others pass over on their hands and knees. 
The same form is observed in crossing the threshold of 
achief’s house.” In Siam, ‘at the full moon of the fifth 
month the Talapoins [priests] wash the idol with perfumed 
water. . . . Tho people also wash the Sancrats and 
other Talapoins ; and then in the families children wash 
their parents.” China affords good instances. ‘At his 





accession, the Emperor kneels #! «nine times 
before the altar of his fath« gamo 
ceremony before the throu gress 


Dowager. On his ther rat 
40 
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suggests. Among civilized peoples, however, who have 
learnt that words are symbolic, new words are frequently 
chosen to symbolize new ideas. So, too, is it with written 
language. The early Egyptian never thought of fixing on 
a sign to represent a sound, but his records began, as thoso 
of North American Indians begin now, with rude pictures 
of the transactions to be kept in memory; and as the process 
of recording extended, the pictures, abbreviated and gener- 
alized, lost more and more their likenesses to objects and 
acts, until, under stress of the need for expressing proper 
names, some of them were used phonetically, and signs of 
sounds came into existence. But, in our days, there has 
been reached a stage at which, as shorthand shows us, 
special marks are consciously selected to signify special 
sounds. The lesson taught is obvious. As it would 
be an error to conclude that because we knowingly choose 
sounds to symbolize ideas, and marks to symbolize sounds, 
the like was originally done by savages and by barbarians; 
go it is an error to conclude that because among the civilized 
certain ceremonies (say those of freemasons) are arbitrarily 
fixed upon, so ceremonies were arbitrarily fixed upon by the 
uncivilized. Already, in indicating the primitiveness of 
ceremonial control, I have named some modes of behaviour 
expressing subordination which have natural genesis ; and 
here the inference to be drawn is, that until we have found 
@ natural genesis for a ceremony, we have not discovered its 
origin. The truth of this inference will seem less impro- 
bable on observing sundry ways in which spontaneous 
manifestations of emotion initiate formal observances. 

The ewe bleating after her lamb that has strayed, and 
smelling now one and now another of the lambs near her, 
but at length, by its odour, identifying as her own one that 
comes running up, doubtless, thereupon, experiences a wavo 
of gratified maternal fecling; and by repetition thero is 
established between this odour and this pleasure, such an 
' ‘bitually produces the last: tho 
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accompanied not by a rab, buta hearty smell. They shake 
and smell the hands also, especially of a superior.” And 
there are like salutes among the Esquimaux and the New 
Zealanders. 

The alliance between smell and taste being close, we may 
naturally expect a class of acts which arise from tasting, 
parallel to the class of acts which smelling originates ; and 
the expectation is fulfilled. Obviously the billing of doves 
or pigeons and the like action of love-birds, indicates an 
affection which is gratified by the gustatory sensation. No 
act of this kind on the part of an inferior creature, as of a 
cow licking her calf, can have any other origin than the 
direct prompting of a desire which gains by the act satis- 
faction; and in such a case the satisfaction is that which 
vivid perception of offspring gives to the maternal yearning, 
Tn some animals like acts arise from other forms of affec- 
tion. Licking the hand, or, where it is accessible, tho 
face, is a common display of attachment on a dog’s part; 
and when we remember how keen must be the olfactory 
sense by which a dog traces his master, we cannot doubt 
that to bis gustatory sense, too, there is yielded some 
impression—an impression associated with those pleasures 
of affection which his master’s presence gives. Tho 
inference that kissing, as a raark of fondness in the haman 
race, has a kindred origin, is sufficiently probable. ‘hough 
kissing is not universal—though the Negro races do not 
understand it, and though, as we have seen, there are cases 
in which sniffing replaces it—yet, being common to unlike 
and widely-dispersed peoples, we may conclude that it 
originated in the same manner as the analogous action 
among lowor creatures. Here, however, we aro chicfly 
concerned to observe the indirect result, From kissing as 
@ natural sign of affection, there is derived tho kissing 


which, as a means of simulating ratifies those 
who are kissed; and, by gret em. 
Hence an obvious root fot id 


‘ments, as a part of ceren 
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counter-rovement is easy; both because the muscles pro- 
ducing the counter-movement aro then in tho best positions 
for contraction, and because they have had a brief, rest. 
Hence the naturalness of striking the hands together or 
against other parts. We soe this as » spontaneous mani- 
festation of pleasure among children; and we find it giving 
origin to a ceremony among the uncivilized. Clapping of 
the handsis “the highest mark of respect” in Loango; and 
it occurs with kindred meaning among the Coast Negroes, 
the East Africans, the Dahomans. Joined with other 
acts expressing welcome, the people of Batoka “slap the 
outsides of their thighs; the Balonda people, besides 
clapping their hands, sometimes “in saluting, dram their ribs 
with their elbows ;” while in Dahomey, and some kingdoms 
on the Coast, snapping the fingers is one of the salutes. 
Rbythmical muscular motions of the arms and hands, thus 
expressing pleasure, real or pretended, in presence of 
another person, are not the only motions of this class: the 
logs come into play. Children often “jump for joy ;” and 
occasionally adults may be seen to do the like. Saltatory 
movements are therefore apt to grow into compliments. In 
Loango “many of the nobility salute the king by leaping 
with great strides backward and forward two or three times 
and swinging their arms.” ‘The Fuegians also, as tho 
United States explorers tell us, show friendship “by 
jumping up and down.”* 

Feeling, discharging itself, contracts the muscles of the 
vocal organs, as well as other muscles. Hence shouts, indi- 


* In his Early History of Mankind (2nd ed. pp. 51-2), Mr. Tylor thus 





such as clapping hands in Africa, and jumping up and down in Tierra del 
Fuego, are made to do duty as signs of friendship or grecting.” But, as 
indicated above, to give “ pleasant bodily sensations” is not the sim of “tho 
lowest class of salutations.” Mr. Tylor b=- savchological 
sources of the acts which initiate theme 
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Speaking of the Peravians, Cieza says—“ The mon and 
boys came out with green boughs and palm-leaves to seek 
for mercy ;” and among the Greeks, too, a suppliant carried 
an olive branch. Wall- paintings left by the ancient 
Egyptians show us palm-branches carried in funeral 
processions to propitiate the dead; and at the present timo 
“a wreath of palm-branches stuck in the grave” is common 
in 8 Moslem cemetery in Egypt. A statement of Wallis 
respecting the Tshitians shows presentation of these parts 
of trees passing into @ religious observance: a pendant 
left flying on the beach the natives regarded with fear, 
bringing green boughs and hogs, which they laid down at 
the foot of the staff. And that a portion of a tree was 
anciently an appliance of worship in the East, is shown by 
the direction in Lev. xxiii. 40, to take the “boughs of 
goodly trees, branches of palm-trees,” and “ rejoice before 
the Lord” a verification being furnished by the descrip- 
tion of the chosen in heaven, who stand before the throne 
with “palms in their hands.” The explanation, 
when we get the clue, is simple. Travellers’ narratives 
illustrate the fact that laying down weapons on approaching 
strangers is taken to imply pacific intentions. Obviously 
the reason is that opposite intentions are thus negatived. 
Of the Kafirs, for instance, Barrow says—‘ ‘a messenger of 
peace’ is known by this people from his laying down his 
hassagai or spear on the ground at the distance of two 
hundred paces from those to whom he is sent, and by 
advancing from thence with extended arms:” the extension 
of the arms evidently having the purpose of showing that 
he has no weapon secreted. But how is the absence of 
weapons to be shown when so far off that weapons, if 
carried, are invisible? Simply by carrying other things 
which are visible; and boughs covered with leaves are the 
most convenient and gonerally available things for this 
purpose. Good evidence is at hand. The Tasmanians bs 
way of deceiving those who inferred from the green | 


% 
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at first direct sdaptations to desired ends, and that their 
apparently symbolic characters rosult from their survival 
under changed circumstances. Here I have simed only to 
indicate, in the briefest way, the reasons for rejecting the 
current hypothesis that ceremonies originate in conscious 
symbolization ; and for entertaining the belief that in every 
case they originate by evolution. ‘This belief wo shall 
hereafter find abundantly justified. 


§847. A chief reason why little attention has been paid 
to phenomena of this class, all-pervading and conspicuous 
though they are, is that while to most social functions there 
correspond structures too large to be overlooked, functions 
which make up ceremonial control have correlative structures 
so small as to seem of no significance. That the govern- 
ment of observances has its organization, just as the political 
and ecclesiastical governments have, is a fact habitually 
passed over, because, while the last two organizations have 
developed the first has dwindled: in those societies, at 
least, which have reached the stage at which social pheno- 
mena become subjects of speculation. Originally, however, 
the officials who direct the rites expressing political subor- 
dination have an importance second only to that of the 
officials who direct religious rites; and the two officialisms 
are homologous. To whichever class belonging, these 
functionaries gonduct propitiatory acts: the visible ruler 
being the propitiated person in the one case, and the ruler 
no longer visible being the propitiated person in the other 
case. Both are performers and regulatora of worship— 
worship of the living king and worship of the dead king. 
In our advanced stage the differentiation of the divine from 
the human has become so great that this proposition luoks 
scarcely credible. Bat on going back through stages in 
which tho attributes of the conceived deity are less and less 
unlike those of the visible man, and eventually reaching the 
early stage in which the other-self of the dead man, con- 
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tendants of the chiefs in Ashantee eagerly vociferate the 
“strong names” of their masters; and s recent writer 
describes certain of the king’s attendants whose duty it is 
to “give him names”—ery out his titles and high qualities. 
In kindred fashion a Yoruba king, when he goes abroad, is 
accompanied by his wives, who sing his praises. Now when 
we meet with facts of this kind—when we read that in 
Madagascar “the sovereign has a large band of female 
singers, who attend in the courtyard, and who accompany 
their monarch whenever he takes an excursion, either for a 
short airing or distant journey ;” when wo are told that in 
China “his imperial majesty was preceded by persons loudly 
proclaiming his virtues and his power ;” when we learn that 
among the ancient Chibchas the bogoth was received with 
“gongs in which they sung his deeds and victories ;” we 
cannot deny that these assertors of greatness and singers 
of praises do for the living king exactly that which priests 
and priestesses do for the dead king, and for the god who 
evolves from the dead king. In societies that have 
their ceremonial governments largely developed, the homo- 
logy is further shown. As such societies ordinarily have 
many gods of various powers, severally served by their 
official glorifiers; so they have various grades of living 
potentates, severally served by men who assert their great- 
ness and demand respect. In Samoa, “‘s herald rans a few 
paces before, calling out, as he meets any one, the name of 
the chief who is coming.” With s Madagascar chief in his 
palanguin, “ ono or two men with assagais, or spears, in their 
hands, ran along in front shouting out the name of the 
chief.” In advance of an ambassador in Japan there “ first 
walked four men with brooms such as always precede the 
retinue of a grest lord, in order to admonish the people 
with cries of ‘Stay, stay!’ which means, ‘ Sit,.or 
down.’”* In China 8 magistrate making. « 


* Mr. Ernest Satow, writing from Japan to saps" 
this ery should be “ shite wi, shite wt, Down! Det 
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channels.” And, concerning Abyssinia, where even the 
chiefs sit in their houses in darkness, so “that valgar eyes 
may not gaze too plainly upon” them, we are told the king 
was not seen when sitting in council, but “sat in a darkened 
room,” and “observed through a window what was going 
on in the chamber without ;” and also that he had “an 
interpreter, who was the medium of communication between 
the king and his people on state occasions ; his name meant 
the voice or word of the king.” I may add that this 
parallelism between the secular and sacred agents of 
communication is in some cases recognized by peoples whose 
institutions displdy it. The New Zealand priests sro 
regarded as the “ambassadors of the gods;” and the title 
“messengers of the gods” is borne by the officers of the 
temple of Tensio dai Sin, the chief deity of the Japanese. 
There is a further evidence of this homology. Where, 
along with social development considerably advanced, 
ancestor-worship has remained dominant, and where gods 
and men are consequently but little differentiated, the two 
organizations are but little differentiated. In ancient Egypt 
“it was the priesthood, directing the ceremonial of court- 
life, who exacted . .. that the king (belonging to their 
order) did not receive anyone who failed to follow their laws 
of purity.” China farnishes a good instance. “Tho 
Chinese emperors are in the habit of deifying . . . civil 
or military officers, whose life has been characterized by 
tome memorable act, and the worship rendered to these 
constitute the official religion of the mandarins.” Further, 
the emperor “confers various titles on officers who have 
left tho world, and shown themselves worthy of the high 
trast reposed in them, creating them governors, presidents, 
overseers, &c., in Hades.” And then we learn that one 
department of the Li pu, or Board of Rites, regulates the 
etiquette to be observed at court, the dresses, carriages and 
riding accoutrements, the followers and insignia; while 
another department superintends the rites to be observed in 
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ing to royal courts, and the kindred officers found in the 
households of subordinate rulers and nobles (officers who 
conducted propitiatory observances), there were the heralds. 
These formed a class of ceremonial functionaries, in various 
ways resembling a priesthood. Just noting as significant 
the remark of Scott that “so intimate was the union 
betwixt chivalry and religion esteemed to be, that the 
several gradations of the former were seriously considered 
as parallel to those of the Church,” I go on to point out 
that these officers pertaining to the institntion of chivalry, 
formed a body which, where it was highly organized, as in 
France, had five ranks—chevaucheur, poursuivant d’armes, 
heraut d'armes, roi d’armes, and roi d’armes de France. 
Into these ranks successively, its members were initiated by 
8 species of baptism—wine being substituted for water. 
They held periodic chapters in the church of St. Antoine. 
When bearing mandates and messages, they were similarly 
dressed with their masters, royal or noble, and were simi- 
larly honoured by those to whom they were sent: having 
thus a deputed dignity akin to the deputed sacredness of 
priests. By the chief king-at-arms and five others, local 
visitations were made for discipline, as ecclesiastical visite- 
tions were made. Heralds vorified the titles of those who 
aspired to the distinctions of chivalry, as priests decided on 
the fitness of applicants for the sanctions of the Church; and 
when going their circuits, they were to correct “things 
ill and dishonest,” and to advise princes—duties allied 
to those of priests. Besides announcing the wills of 
carthly rulers as priests announced the wills of heavenly 
rulers, they were glorifiers of the first as priests were of 
the last: part of their duty to those they served being “to 
publish their praises in foreign lands.” At the burials of 
kings and princes, where observances for honouring the 
living and observances for honouring the dead, came in 
contact, the kinship of a herald’s function to the function 
of @ priest was again shown; for besides putting in 
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areas. Hence the official propitiators, multiplying and 
spreading, severally carry on their worships in many places 
at the same time—there arise large bodies of ecclesiastical 
officials. Not for these reasons alone, however, does 
the ceremonial organization fail to grow as the other organi- 
zations do. Development of the latter, causes decay of the 
former. During early stages of social integration, local 
rolers have their local courts with appropriate officers of 
ceremony ; but the process of consolidation and increasing 
subordination to a central government, results in decreasing 
dignity of the local rulers, and disappearance of the official 
upholders of their dignity. Among ourselves in past 
times, “‘ dukes, marquises, and earls were allowed a herald 
and a pursuivent; viscounts, and barons, and others not 
ennobled, even knights bannerets, might retain one of the 
latter;” but os the regal power grew, “the practice 
gradually ceased: there were none so late as lizabeth’s 
reign.” Yet further, the structure carrying on 
ceremonial control slowly falls away, because its functions 
are gradually encroached upon. Political and ecclesiastical 
regulations, though at first insisting mainly on conduct 
expressing obedience to rulers, human and divine, develop 
more and more in the directions of equitable restraints on 
conduct between individuals, and ethical precepts for the 
guidance of such conduct; and in doing this they trench 
more and more on the sphere of the ceremonial organiza- 
tion. In France, besides having the semi-priestly fanctions 
we have noted, the heralds were “judges of the crimes 
committed by the nobility ;” and they were empowered to 
degrade a transgressing noble, confiscate his goods, raze his 
dwellings, lay waste his lands, and strip him of his arms, 
In England, too, certain civil duties were discharged by 
these officers of ceremony. Till 1688, the provincial kings- 
at-arms had “ visited their divisions, receiving commissions 
for that purpose from the Sovereign, by which means the 
faneral certificates, the descents, and alliances of the nobility 
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by modifications of acts performed for personal ends; and 
80 prove themselves to grow out of individual conduct 
before social arrangements exist to control it. Lastly we 
note that when there arises a political head, who, demanding 
subordination, is at first his own master of the ceremonies, 
and who presently collects round him attendants whoso 
Propitiatory acts are made definite and fixed by repetition, 
there arise ceremonial officials. Though, along with the 
growth of organizations which enforce civil laws and 
enunciate moral precepts, there has been such » decay of 
the ceremonial organization as to render it among ourselves 
inconspicuous ; yet in early stages the body of officials who 
conduct propitiation of living rulers, supreme and subordi- 
nate, homologous with the body of officials who conduct 
propitiation of dead spotheosized ralers, major and minor, 
is a considerable element of the social structure; and it 
dwindles only as fast as the structures, political and eccle- 
siastical, which exercise controls more definite and detailed, 
usurp its fanctions. ; 

Carrying with us these general conceptions, let us now 
pass to the several components of ceremonial rule. We 
will deal with them under the heads—Trophies, Mutilations, 
Presents, Visits, Obeisances, Forms of Address, Titles, 
Badges and Costumes, Further Class Distinctions, Fashion, 
Past and Future of Ceremony, 
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Hence the fact that rank in Vate is indicated by tho 
number of bones of all kinds suspended in the house. 
Of the Shoshone warrior we are told that, “killing a 
grizzly bear also entitles him to this honour, for it is 
considered a great feat to slay one of these formidable 
animals, and only he who has performed it is allowed to 
wear their highest insignia of glory, the feet or claws of 
the victim.” “In the house of a powerful chief [of the 
Mishmis], several hundreds of skulls [of beasts], are 
hung up along the walls of the passage, and his wealth 
is always calculated according to the number of these 
trophies, which also form a kind of currency among the 
tribes.” With the Santals “it is customary to hand these 
trophies [skulls of beasts, &c.] down from father to son.” 
And when, with such facts to give us the clue, we read 
that the habitation of the king of the Koossas “is no 
otherwise distinguished than by the tail of a lion or a 
panther hanging from the top of the roof,” we can 
scarcely doubt that this symbol of royalty was originally 
fe trophy displayed by a chief whose prowess had gained 
him supremacy. 

But as, among the uncivilized and semi-civilized, human 
enemies are more to be feared than beast-enemies, and 
conquests over men are therefore occasions of greater 
triumphs than conquests over animals, it results that 
proofs of such conquests are usually still more valued. 
A brave who returns from battle does not get honour 
if bis boasts are unsupported by evidence; but if ho 
proves that he has killed his man by bringing back some 
part of him—especially » part which the corpse could 
not yield in duplicate—he raises his character in the 
tribe and increases his power, Preservation of such tro- 
Phies with a view to display, and strength- 
ening of personal influence, 
lished custom. In Ashantea 
and tooth of the slain 
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trophies by the natives on the Cungo; and “the skull 
and thigh bones of the last monarch of Dinkira are still 
trophies of the court of Ashantee.” Among the Hill- 
tribes of India, the Kukis have this practice, In Persia, 
under the stimulus of money payments, “ prisoners [of war] 
have been put to death in cold blood, in order that the heads, 
which sre immediately dispatched to the king, . . might 
make s more considerable show.” And that among other 

Asiatic races head-taking persists spite of semi-civilization, 

we are reminded by the recent doings of the Turks; who 

have, in some cases, exhumed the bodies of slain foes and 
decapitated them. 

The last instance draws attention to the fact that this 
barbarous custom has been, and is, carried to the greatest 
extremes along with militancy the most excessive. Among 
ancient examples there are the doings of Timour, with his 
exaction of ninety thousand heads from Bagdad. Of 
modern examples the most notable comes from Dahomey. 
“Tho sleeping apartment of a Dahoman king was paved 
with skulls of neighbouring princes and chiefs, placed there 
that the king migbt tread upon them.” And the king’s 
statement “that his house wanted thatch,” was “used in 
giving orders to his genorals to make war, and alludes to 
the custom of placing the heads of the enemies killed in 

| battle, or those of the prisoners of distinction, on the roofs 
i of the guard-houses at the gates of his palaces.” 

» But now, ending instances, let us observe how this taking 
4 of heads as trophies initiates a means of strengthening 
k political power; how it becomes a factor in sacrificial 
2 ceremonies ; and how it enters into social intercourse as a 
controlling inflaence. 

That the pyramids and towers of heads built by Timour 
at Bagdad and Aleppo, must have conduced to his 
supremacy by striking terror into the subjugated, as 
well as by exciting dread of vengeance for insubordina- 
tion among his followers, cannot be doubted; ant 
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§ 351. The head of an enemy is of inconvenient bulk ; 
and when the journey home is long there arises the question 
—cannot proof that an enemy has beon killed be given by 
carrying back a part only? In some places the savage infers 
that it can, and acts on the inference. 

This modification and its meaning are well shown in 
Ashantee, where “ the general in command sends to the capital 
the jaw-bones of the slain enemies.” When first found, the 
‘Tahitians,too, displayed in triumph their dead foes’ jaw-bones; 
and Cook saw fifteen of them fastened up at the end of a 
house. Similarly of Vate, where “the greater the chief, 
the greater the display of bones,” we read that if a slain 
enemy was “one who spoke ill of the chief, his jaws aro 
hung up in the chief’s house as a trophy :” a tacit threat to 
others who vilified him. A recent account of another 
Papuan race inhabiting Boigu, on the coast of New Guinea, 
further illustrates the practice, and also its social effect. 
‘Mr. Stone writes :— By nature these people are bloody and 
warlike among themselves, frequently making raids to the 
“Big Lend,’ and returning in triumph with the hoads and 
jawbones of their slaughtered victims, the latter becoming 
the property of the murderer, and the former of him who 
decapitates the body. ‘The jawbone is consequently held as 
the most valued trophy, and the more a man possesses, the 
greater he becomes in the eyes of his fellow-men.” Add 
that in South America some tribes of Tupis, in honouring 
a victorious warrior, “hung the mouth [of his victim] upon 
his arm like a bracelet.” 

With the display of jaws as trophies, there may be named 
a kindred use of teeth. America furnishes instances. The 
Caribs “strung together the teeth of such of their enemies 
as they had slain in battle, and wore them on their legs and 

arms?” The Tupis, after devouring a captive, preserved 

in necklaces.” ‘Tho Moxos women wore 
the teeth of enemies killed by thetr 
The Contral Americans mado an 
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the basalt figure of a priest (or idol) clothed in a human 
skin; and additional evidence is yielded by a custom in 
the neighbouring state of Yucatan, where “the bodies 
were thrown down the steps, flayed, the priest put on the 
skins, and danced, and the body was buried in the yard of * 
the temple.” 

Usually, however, tho skin-tropby is relatively small: the 
requirement being simply that it shall be one of which the 
body yields no duplicate. The origin of it is well shown by 
the following description of a practice among the Abipones. 
‘They preserve the heads of enemies, and 

“When apprehension of approaching hostilities obliges them to 

remove to places of greater security, they strip the heads of the skin, 
cutting it from ear to ear beneath the nose, and dexterously pulling it 
off along with the hair. . . . That Abipon who has most of these 
skins at home, excels the rest in military renown.” 
Evidently, however, the whole skin is not needful to prove 
previous possession of a head. The part covering the 
crown, distinguished from other parts by the arrange- 
ment of its hairs, serves the purpose. Hence is suggested 
scalping. Tales of Indian life have so far familiarized us 
with this custom that examples are needless. But one pieco 
of evidence, supplied by the Shoshones, may be named ; 
because it clearly shows the use of the trophy as an accepted 
evidence of victory—a kind of legal proof regarded as alone 
conclusive. We read that 


“Taking an enemy's scalp is an honour quite independent of the act 
of vanquishing him. Tokill your adversary is of no importance unless 
the scalp is brought from the field of battle, and were a warrior to 
slay any number of his enemies in action, and others were to obtain 
the scalps, or first touch the dead, they would havo all the honours, 
since they have borne off the trophy.” 
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placing portions of bodies on his tomb, the men and animals 
they belonged to are made subject to the deceased. We 
are shown this by the bones of cattle, &o., with which graves 
are in many cases decorated; by the placing on graves the 
heads of enemies or slaves, as above indicated; and by a 
like use of the scalp. Concerning the Osages, Mr. Tylor 
cites the fact that they sometimes “plant on the cairn raised 
over corpse a pole with an enemy’s scalp hanging to the 
top. Their notion was that by taking an enemy and sus- 
pending his scalp over the grave of » deceased friend, the 
spirit of the victim became subjected to the spirit of the 
buried warrior in the land of spirits.” The Ojibways have 
a like practice, of which a like idea is probably the cause. 


§ 355. A collateral development of trophy-taking, which 
eventually has a share in governmental regulation, must 
not be forgotten. I refer to the display of parts of thes 
bodies of criminals. 

In our more advanced minds the enemy, the criminal,. 
and the slave, are well discriminated ; but they are little 
discriminated by the primitive man. Almost or quite 
devoid as he is of the feelings and ideas wo call moral— - 
holding by foree whatever he owns, wresting from » weaker 
man the woman or other object ho has possession of, 
killing his own child without hesitation if it is an in- 
cumbrance, or his wife if she offends him, and sometimes 
proud of being a recognized killer of his fellow-tribesmen ; 
the savage has no distinct ideas of right and wrong in 
the abstract. The immediate pleasures or pains they give- 
are his sole reasons for classing things and acts as good 
or bad. Hence hostility, and tho injuries he suffers from. 
it, excite in him the same feeling whether the aggressor 
is without the tribe or within it: the enemy and the felon 
are undistinguished. This confusion, now seeming 
strange to us, wo shall understand better on remembering 
that even in early stages of civilized nations, the family. 
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slain enemies. Though usually a part only of the slain 
enemy is fixed up, yet sometimes the whole body is; as 
when the dead Saul, minus his head, was fastened by the 
Philistines to the wall of Bethshan. And that fixing up 
a felon’s body is more frequent, probably arises from the 
fact that it has not to be brought from a great distance, 
as would usually have to be the body of an enemy. 


§ 856. Though no direct connexion exists between 
trophy-taking and ceremonial government, the foregoing 
facts reveal such indirect connexions as make it needful to 
note the custom. It enters as s factor into the three 
forms of control—social, political, and religious. 

If, in primitive states, men are honoured according to 
their prowess—if their prowess is estimated here by the 
number of heads they can show, there by the number of 
jaw-bones, and elsewhere by the number of scalps,—if such 
trophies are treasured up for generations, and the pride of 
families is proportioned to the number of them taken by 
ancestors—if of the Gauls in tho time of Posidonius, we 
read that “ the heads of their enemies that were the chiefest 
persons of quality, they carefully deposit in chests, em- 
balming them with the oil of cedars, showing them to 
strangers, glory and boast” that they or their forefathers 
had refused great sums of money for them; then, ob- 
viously, a kind of class distinction is initiated by trophies, 
On reading that in some places ® man’s rank varies with 
the quantity of bones in or upon his dwelling, we cannot 
deny that the display of these proofs of personal superi- 
ority, originates a regulative influence in social intercourse. 

As political control evolves, trophy-taking becomes in 
several ways instrumental to the maintenance of authority. 
Beyond the awe felt for the chief whose many trophics 
show his powers of destruction, there comes the greater 
awe which, on growing into a king with subordinate chicfs 
and dependent tribes, he excites by accumulating the trophies 
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consecrated to some divinity; and the Romans deposited 
the spoils of battle in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
Similarly among the Fijians, who are solicitons in every 
way to propitiate their blood-thirsty deities, “when flags 
are taken they are always bong up as trophies in tho 
mbure,? or temple. That hundreds of gilt spurs of French 
knights vanquished by the Flemish in the battle of Courtrai, 
were deposited in the church of that place, and that in 
France flags taken from enemies were suspended from the 
vaults of cathedrals (a practice not unknown in Protestant 
England), are facts which might be joined with these, did not 
joining them imply the impossible supposition that Chris- 
tians think to please “ the God of love” by acts like those 
used to please the diabolical gods of cannibals. : 

Because of inferences to be hereafter drawn, one remain- 
ing general truth must be named, though it is so obvious as 
to seem scarcely worth mention. ‘Trophy-taking is directly 
related to militancy. It begins during a primitive lifo that 
is wholly occupied in fighting men and animals ; it develops 
with the growth of conquering societies in which perpetual 
wars generate the militant type of structure; it diminishes 
as growing industrialism more and more substitutes pro- 
ductive activities for destructive activities; and complete 
industrialism necessitates entire cessation of it. 

‘The chief significance of trophy-taking, however, has yet 
to be pointed out. Tho reason for here dealing with it, 
thongh in itself scarcely to be classed as a ceremony, is that 
it furnishes us with the key to numerous ceremonies pre- 
vailing all over the world among the uncivilized and semi- 
civilized. From the practice of cutting off and taking away 
portions of the dead body, there grows up the practice of 
cutting off portions of the living body. 
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some ten years ago, Tu-wén-hsin sent his “ Panthay” 
mission to England, “ they carried with them pieces of rock 
hewn from the four corners of the [Tali] mountain, as the 
most formal expression of his desire to become feudatory 
to the British Crown.” 

This giving » part instead of giving the whole, where 
the whole cannot be mechanically handed over, will perhaps 
be instanced as » symbolic ceremony ; though, even in the 
absence of any farther interpretation, we may say that it 
approaches as nearly to actual transfer as the nature of the 
case permits. We are not, however, obliged to regard 
this ceremony as artificially devised. We may affiliate it 
upon s simpler ceremony which at once elucidates it, and 
is elucidated by it. I refer to surrendering a part of 
the body as implying surrender of the whole. In Fiji, 
tributaries approaching their masters were told by a 
messenger “that they must all cut off their tobe (locks 
of hair that are left like tails), . . They all docked 
their tails.” Still, it may be replied that this act, too, 
is a symbolic act—an act artificially devised rather than 
naturally derived. If we carry our inquiry a step back, 
however, we shall find a clue to its natural derivation. 

First, let us remember the honour which accrues from 
accumulated trophies; so that, among the Shoshones for 
instance, “he who takes the most scalps gains the most 
glory.” Let us join with this Bancroft’s statement 
respecting the treatment of prisoners by the Chichimecs, 
that “often were they scalped while yet alive, and the 
bloody trophy placed upon the heads of their tormentors.” 
And then let us ask what happens if the scalped enemy 
survives. The captor preserves the scalp as an addition 
to his other trophies; the vanquished enemy becomes his 
slave; and he is shown to be a slave by the loss of his scalp. 
Here, then, are the beginnings of a custom that may 
become established when social conditions make it 

reous to keep conquered foes as servants instead 
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carry certain arrows as their credentials ; and, “if hostilities 
are actually commenced, the finger, or (as Algedo will have 
it) the hand of a slain enemy, is joined to the arrows”— 
another instance, added to those already given, in which 
hands, or parts of them, are brought home to show victory 

‘We have proof that in some cases living vanquished men, 
mado handless by this kind of trophy-taking, are brought 
beck from battle. King Osymandyas reduced the revolted 
Bactrians; and as shown “on the second wall” of the 
monument to him “ the prisoners are brought forward : they 
are without their hands and members.” But though a 
conquered enemy may have one of his hands taken as a 
trophy without much endangering his life, loss of s hand so 
greatly diminishes his value as a slave, that somo other 
trophy is naturally preferred. 

The like cannot, however, be said of a finger. That 
fingers are sometimes carried home as trophies we have just 
seen; and that conquered enemies, mutilated by loss of 
fingers, aro sometimes allowed to live as slaves, the Bible 
yields proof, In Judges i. 6, 7, we read :— Adoni-bezek 
[the Canaanite] fled; and they pursued after him, and 
caught him, and cut off his thumbs end his great toes. And 
Adoni-bezek said, Threescore and ten kings, having their 
thumbs and their great toes cut off, gathered their meat 
under my table: as I have done, so God hath requited me.” 
Hence, then, the fact that fingers are, in various places, cut 
off and offered in propitiation of living ralers, in propitiation 
of dead rulers, and in propitiation of dead relatives. The 
sanguinary Fijians, extreme in their loyalty to cannibal 
despots, yield sandry illustrations. Describing the sequence 
of an alleged insult, Williams says:—A messenger was 
+ + sent to the chief of the offonder to demand an 
explanation, which was forthwith given, together with the 
fingers of four persons, to appease the angry chieftain.” On 
the occasion of a chief's death, “orders were issued that one 
hundred fingers should bo cut off; but only sixty were 
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of the hands are made s0 as to interfeye least with usefulness, 
it may be noted that habitually they begin with tho last 
joint of the little finger, and affect the more important parts 
of the hand only if they recur. And where, by amputating 
the hand, there is repeated in fall the original mutilation of 
slsin enemies, it is where the usefulness of the subject 
person is not a consideration, but where the treatment of 
the external enemy is extended to the internal enemy—the 
criminal. The Hebrews made the loes of a hand a punish- 
ment for one kind of offence, as shown in Deuteronomy, 
xxv. 11,12. In ancient Egypt, forgers and other falsifiers 
lost both hands. Of a Jspancee political transgressor it is aid 
—* His hands were ordered to be strack off, which in Japan 
is the very extremity of dishonour.” In medieval Europe 
hands were cut off for various offences. 


§ 359. Recent accounts from the East prove that some of 
the vanquished deprived of their noses by their omquerors, 
survive; and those who do so, remain identifiable thereafter 
as conquered men. Consequently, lack of & nose may 
become the mark of a slave; and in some cases it does this. 
Certain of the ancient Central Americans challenged 
neighbouring peoples when “they wanted slaves; if the 
other party did not accept of the challenge, they ravaged 
their country and cut off the noses of the slaves.” And, 
describing a war carried on daring his captivity in Ashantec, 
Bamseyer says the Ashantees spared one prisoner, “ whose 
head was shaved, nose and ears cut off, and himself made to 
carry the king’s drum.” 

Along with loss of nose occurs, in the last case, loss of 
ears, Thit is similarly interpretable as having originate! 
from trophy-taking, and having in sxme cases survived, if 
not as a mark of ordinary slavery, still, as a toark of tha: 
other slavery which is a punishment for crime. In asci 
Mexico “he who told a lie to the particular prejudice of 
another had a part of bis lip cot off, and sometimes bis 
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Arthurian legends, which, unhistorio as they may be, yield 
good evidence respecting the manners of the times from 
which they descend, we read, “Then wont Arthur to Caer- 
leon; and thither came messengers from King Ryons, who 
ssid, ‘Bleven kings have done me homage, and with their 
beards I have trimmed mantle. Send me now thy beard, 
for there lacks yet one to the finishing of my mantle” ” 
Reasons exist for the belief that taking an enslaved 
captive’s hair, began with the smallest practicable divergence 
from taking the dead enemy’s scalp ; for the part of the 
hair in some cases given in propitiation, and in other cases 
worn subject to a master’s ownership, answers in position 
to the scalp-lock. The tobe yielded up by the tributary 
Fijians was » kind of pigtail: the implication being that 
this could be demanded by, and therefore belonged to, tho 
superior. Moreover, among the Kalmucks, 
‘When one pulls another by the pigtail, or actually tears it out, 
this is regarded as 2 punishable offence, because the pigtail is thought 
to belong to the chief, or to be a sign of subjection to him. If itis 
the short hair on the top of the head that has been subjected to such 


treatment, it does not constitute a punishable offence, because this is 
considered the man’s own hair and not that of the chief.” 


And then I may add the statement of Williams, that the 
Tartar conquerors of China ordered the Chinese “to adopt 
the national Tartar mode of shaving the front of the head, 
d braiding the hair in a long queue, as a sign of sub- 
mission.” Another fact presently to be given joins with 
these in suggesting that o vanquished man, not killed but 
kept as a slave, wore his scalp-lock on sufferance. 

Be this as it may, however, the widely-prevalent castom 
of taking the hair of the conquered, either with or without 
part of the skin, has nearly everywhere resulted in the asso- 
ciation between short hair and slavery. ‘This association 
existed among both Greeks and Romans: “the slaves 
had their hair cut short as a mark of servitude.” We 
find it the same throughout America. “Socially the slave is 
despised, his hair is cut short,” says Bancroft of the 
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*Noither his hair, beard, nor nails are ever [avowedly] 
cut, so that his sacred person may not be mutilated: ” such 
cutting as occurs being done while he is supposed to sleep. 

‘A parallel marking of divine rank may be noted in 
passing. Length of hair being significant of terrestrial 
dignity becomes significant, too, of celestial dignity. The 
gods of various peoples, and especially the great gods, are 
distinguished by their flowing beards and long locks. 

Domestic subordination also, in many cases goes along with 
short hair. Under low social conditions, females commonly 
bear this badge of slavery. In Samoa the women wear 
the hair short while the men wear it long ; and among other 
Malayo-Polynesians, as the Tahitians and New Zealanders, 
the like contrast occurs. Similarly with the Negrito races. 
“In New Caledonia the chiefs and influential men wear 
their bair long. . . . Tho women all crop theirs close to 
the very ears.” Cropped heads in like manner distinguish 
the women of Tanna, of Lifu, of Vate, and those of Tas- 
mania, ‘A kindred mode of signifying filial sub- 
jection has existed. Sacrifice of hair once formed part 
of the ceremony of adoption in Europe. “Charles Martel 
sent Pepin, his son, to Luithprand, king of the Lombards, 
that he might cut his first locks, and by this ceremony hold 
for the fature the place of his father ;” and Clovis, to make 
peace with Alaric, proposed to become his adopted son, by 
offering his beard to be cut by him. 

This mutilation simultaneously came to imply subjection 
to dead persons. How yielding up hair to the dead is 
originally akin to yielding up a trophy, is well shown by tho 
Dacotahs. “The men shave the hair off their heads, except 
a small taft on the top [the scalp-lock], which they suffer 
to grow and wear in plaits over the shoulders: the loss of 
it is the usual sacrifice at the death of near relations.” ‘That 
is, they go as near as may be to surrendering their sculps 
to the dead. The meaning is again seen in the account 
given of tho Caribs. “As their bair thus constituted their 
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such occasions was consecrated to some god.” Sacrifice of 
hair was an act of worship with the Hebrews also. We are 
told of “fourscore men, having their beards shaven, and 
their clothes rent, and having cut themselves, with offerings 
and incense in their hand, to bring them to the house of the 
Lord ;” and Krehl gives sundry kindred facts concerning 
the Arabians. Curious modifications of the practice occurred 
in ancient Peru. Small sacrifices of hair were continual. 
“Another offering,” writes d’Acosta, is “pulling out the 
eye-lashes or eye-brows and presenting them to the sun, the 
hills, the combles, the winds, or whatever they are in fear 
of” “On entering the temples, or when they were already 
within them, they pot their hands to their eyebrows as if 
they would pull ont the hairs, and then made a m-tion as if 
they were blowing them towards the idol ”” a good instance 
of the abridgment which ceremonies habitually underg 

One further development remains. This kind of sacrifice 
becomes in some cases a social propitiation. Wreaths of 
their own hair plaited, were bestowed upon others as marks 
of consideration by the Tabitians. In France in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, it was usual to pluck out a few hairs 
from the beard on approaching a superior, and pres:r.: 
them; and this usage was occasionally ad<pied as a mark 
of condescension by a ruler, as when Clovis, gratified by 
the visit of the Bishop of Toulouse, gave him a bair from 
his beard, and was imitated in so doing by his followers. 
Afterwards the usage had its meaning obscured by abridg- 
ment. In the times of chivalry one mode of showing reep:ct 
was to tug at the moustache. 
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On the other hand, Mattathias and his friends, rebelling 
against foreign rale and worship, are said to have gone 
“round about, and pulled down the altars: and what 
children soever they found within the coast of Israel 
uncircumcised, those they circumcised valiantly.” Moreover 
Hyrcanus, having subdued the Idumeans, made them submit 
tocireamcision ; and Aristobulus similarly imposed the mark 
on the conquered people of Iturea. 

Quite congruous are certain converse facts. Tooitonga (the 
great divine chief of Tonga) is not circumcised, as all the 
other men are; being unsubordinated, he does not bear the 
badge of subordination. And with this I may join a case 
in which whole tribes belonging to a race ordinarily prac- 
tising circumcision, are uncircumcised where they are 
unsubordinated, Naming some wild Berbers in Morocco as 
thus distinguished, Roblfs says, “these uncircumcised tribes 
inhabit the Rif mountains. . . . All the Rif mountaineers 
eat wild boar, in spite of the Koran law.” 


§ 863. Besides mutilations entailing some loss of flesh, 
bone, skin, or hair, there are mutilations which do not 
imply a deduction; at least—not a permanent one. Of 
these we may take first, one which sacrifices a liquid part 
of the body though not a solid part. 

Bleeding as a mutilation has an origin akin to the origins 
of other mutilations. Did we not find that some uncivi- 
lized tribes, as the Samoyedes, drink the warm blood of 
animals—did we not find among existing cannibals, such as 
the Fijians, proofs that savages drink the blood of still- 
living human victims; it would seem incredible that from 
taking the blood of a vanquished enemy was derived the 
ceremony of offering blood toa ghost and to a god. But 
when to accounts of horrors like these we join accounts of 
kindred ones which savages commit, such as that among 
the Amaponda Kaffirs “it is usual for the ruling chief, on 
his accession to the government, to be washed in the blood 
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where it is painted on the body, is thus regarded as a kind 
of disloyalty, equally will it be 80 when the mark is ono 
that has arisen from modified lacerations ; and such refusal 
will be tantamount to rebellion where the mark signifies 
descent from, and submission to, some great father of the 
race. Hence such facts as tho following :—“ All these In- 
“ dians ” says Cieza of the ancient Peruvians, “ wear certain 
“ marks by which they are known, and which were used by 
“ their ancestors.” “Both sexes of the Sandwich Islanders 
have a particular mark (tattooed) which seems to indicate 
the district in which, or the chief under whom, they lived.”* 

That a special form of tattooing becomes a tribal mark in 
the way suggested, we have, indeed, some direct evidence. 
Among the Sandwich Islanders, funeral rites at the death 
of a chief, such as knocking out teeth, cutting the ears, &c., 
one is tattooing a spot on the tongue. Here we see this 
mutilation becoming the sign of allegiance to a raler who 
has died; and then, when the deceased ruler, unusually 
distinguished, is apotheosizd, the tattoo mirk Incomes the: 
sign of obedience to him as a deity. “ With several 
Eastern nations,” says Grimm, “it was @ custom to mark 
oneself by a burnt or incised sign as adherent to a certain 
worship.” It was thus with the Hebrews. Remembering 
that they were forbidden to mark themselves for the dead, 
wo shall sce the meaning of the passage in Denteronomy— 
“They have corrupted themselves, the spot is not the spot 
of his children: they ares perverse and crooked gene. 
ration.” And that such contrasted spots were understood 
in later times to imply the service of different deities, is 
suggested by passages in Revelations, where sn angel is 
described as ordering delay “till we have sealed the 
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that an untattooed race having been conquered by one 
which practised tattooing, the presence of these markings 
became associated with social supremacy. 

‘A farther cause exists for this conflict of meanings. 
There remains to be named a species of skin-mutilation 
having another origin and different implication. 


§ 865. Besides scars resulting from lacerations made in 
propitiating dead relatives, dead chiefs, and deities, there 
are scars resulting from wounds received in battle. All the 
world over, these are held in honour snd displayed with 
pride. Tho sentiment associated with them among car- 
selves in past times, is indicated in Shakespeare by sund-z 
references to ‘such as boasting shew their scars.” Laf-~ 
says—‘ a scar nobly got, or a noble scar, is a good livers «* 
hononr ;” and Henry V. foretells of an old sidier tia: 
“then will he strip his sleeve and shew bis scart.” 
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parallel reason for preserving o part cut from one whom he 
has enslaved: both he and the slave think that he so obtains 
a power to inflict injury. Remembering that’ the sorcerer’s 
first step is to procure some hair or najl-parings of his 
victim, or else some piece of his dross pervaded by that 
odour which is identified with his spirit; it oppears to be 
a necessary corollary that the master who keeps by him a 
slave's tooth, a joint from his little finger, or even a lock of 
his hair, thereby retains a power of delivering him over to 
the sorcerer, who may bring on him one or other fearful 
evil—torture by demons, disease, death. 

The subjugated man is consequently made obedient by a 
dread akin to that which Caliban expresses of Prospero’s 
magically-inflicted torments. 





§ 867. The evidence that mutilation of the living has 
been a sequence of trophy-taking from the slain, is thus 
abundant and varied. Taking the trophy implies victory 
carried to the death; and the derived practice of cutting 
off a part from a prisoner implies subjugation of him.+ 
Eventually the voluntary surrender of such a part expresses 
submission; and becomes a propitiatory ceremony because 
it does this. 

Hands are cut off from dead enemies; and, answering to 
this, besides some identical mutilations of criminals, wo 
have the cutting off of fingers or portions of fingers, to 
pacify living chiefs, deceased persons, and gods. Noses are 
among the frophies taken from slain foes; and we have loss 
of noses inflicted on captives, on slaves, on transgressors of 
certain kinds. Earsare brought back from the battle-ficld ; 
and occasionally they are cut off from prisoners, felons, 
or slaves; while thero are peoples among whom picrced 
ears mark the servant or the subject. Jaws and teeth, 
too, are trophies; and tecth, in some cases knocked out in 
propitiation of a dead chief, are, in various other cases, 
knocked out by a priest as a quasi-religious ccremony. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER III. 


At the Royal Institution, in April, 1882, Dr. E. B. Tylor 
delivered a lectare on “The Study of Customs,” (afterwards 
published in Macmillan’s Magazine for May, 1882), which was 
primarily an attack on this work. 

One of the objections ne made concerns the interpretation of 
scars and tatooings as having originuted in offerings of blood to 
the dead ; and as becoming, by consequence, marks of subordina- 
tion to them, and afterwards of other subordination. He says :— 

“Now the question here is not to determine whether all this is imaginable or 
possible, but what the evidence is of its having actually happened. The 
Level law is quoted, Ye shall not make any eatings in your fea forthe 
dead, nor print any marks upon you.’ This Mr. Spencer takes as good evidence 
that the cutting of the flesh at the foneral develops into a mark of subjection.” 

But Dr. Tylor ignores the fact that I have referred to tho 
Hans, the Turks, the Lacedemonians, as following customs such 
as Leviticus interdicts (besi cht cases of like lacerations, 
leaving marks, in § 89). Nor does he hint that there are uncited. 
cases of like meaning: ingtance the ancient Scythians, among 
whom, according to Herodotts (iv.71), each man in presence of a 
king’s corpse, “makes @ cut all round his arm, lacerates his 
forehead and his nose, and thrusts an arrow through his left 
hand;” or instance some modern Australians, who, says Grey, 
on the authority of Bussel, “ placed the corpse beside the grave, 
and gashed their thighs, and at the flowing of the blood they 
all said— I have brought blood ’” (p. 332). Not only does Dr. 
Tylor lead readers to suppose that the evidence I have taken 
from Leviticus is unsupported by like evidence elsewhere derived, 
but he passes over the fact that this form of bodily mutilation 
ia ussociated by me with other forms, similarly originating and 
having similar sequences. He omits to say that I have named 
four peoples among whom amputated fingers are offered in 
propitiation of the dead; two among whom they are given in 
propitiation of a god; and onc—the ferocious Fijians—among 
‘whom living persons also are propitiated by sacrificed fingers; 
and that I have joined this last with the usage of the Canaanites, 
among whom amputated thumbs and toes marked conquered 
men, and hence became signs of subordination. He did not 
tell his hearers that, as mutilations entailed by trophy-taking, [ 
have named the losses of hands, feet, parts of the ears and nose, 
and parts of the genital organs; and have shown that habitually, 
the resulting marks have come to signity subjection to powerful 
persons, living or dead. Concerning all this direct and indirect 
support of my inference he is silent; and he thus produces the 
impression that it is almost baseless. Moreover, in contesting the 
conclusion that tatoving was derived from lacerations at funcraby 
















CHAPTER IV. 
PRESENTS, 


§ 888. Travellers, coming in contact with strange peoples, 
habitually propitiate them by gifts. Two results are achieved. - 
Gratification caused by the worth of the thing given, tends 
to beget a friendly mood in the person approached ; and 
there is a tacit expression of the donor’s desire to please, 
which has like effect. It is from the last of these that 
gift-making as ceremony proceeds. 

The alliance between mutilations and presente—between 
offering s part of the body and offering something else—is 
well shown by a statement respecting the ancient Pera- 
vians; which also shows how present-making becomes a 
propitiatory act, apart from the value of the thing presented. 
Describing people who carry burdens over the high passes, 
Garcilasso says they unload themselves on the top, and then 
severally say to the god Pachacamac,— 

“I give thanks that this has been carried,’ and in making an offer- 
ing they pulled « hair out of their eyebrows, or took the herb called 
wwca from their mouths, as a gift of the most precious things they had. 
Dr if there was nothing better, they offered a small stick or piece of 
straw, or even a piece of stone or earth. There were great heaps of 
these offerings at the summits of passes over the mountains.” 
Though, coming in this unfamiliar form, these offerings of 
parts of themselves, or of things they prized, or of worthless 
things, seem strange, they will seem less strange on remem- 
bering that at tne foot of a wayside crucifix in France, may 
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submission,” Toribio says—“ In this way it seems manifest 
that the chiefs, the merchants, and the landed proprietors, 
were not obliged to pay taxes, but did so voluntarily.” 

‘Alike transition is traceable in early European history. 
Among the sources of revenue of the Merovingian kings, 
Waita enumerates the freewill gifts of the people on various 
occasions, besides the yearly presents made originally at the 
March gatherings. And then, speaking of theso yearly 
presents in the Carolingian period, the same writer says 
they had long lost their voluntary character, and are even 
described as a tax by Hincmar. They included horses, gold, 
silver, and jewels, and (from nunneries) garments, and 
requisitions for the royal palaces; and he adds that these 
dues, or tributa, were all of » more or less private character : 
though compulsory they had not yet become taxes in the 
literal sense. So, too, with the things presented to minor 
ralers by their feudal dependants. “The dona, after having 
been, as the name sufficiently indicates, voluntary gifts, 
were in the twelfth century become territorial dues received 
by the lords.” 

In proportion as values became more definite and pay-+ 
ments in coin easier, commutation resulted.’ Instance, 
in the Carolingian period, “ the so-called inferenda—a duo 
originally paid in cattle, now in money;” instance the 
oublies, consisting of bread “ presented on certain days by 
vassals to their lords,” which “were often replaced by a 
small annual due in money ;” instance, in our own history, 
the giving of money instead of goods by towns to a king 
and his suite making a progress through them. Tho 
evidence may fitly be closod with the following passego 
from Stubbs :— 

“The ordinary revenue of the English king had been derived 
solely from the royal estates and the produce of what had been the 
folkland, with such commuted payments of feormfultum, or provision 
in kind, as represented either the reserved rents from ancient posses- 
sions of the crown, or the quasi-volantary tribute paid by the nation 
to its chosen head.” 
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‘At the present to the ruler eventually develops into political 
Fwvenad, Go the present to the god eventually develops into 
eoclesiastioal revyence. 

‘ Tot us vet out with that earliest stage in which no eccle- 
slastical organisation exists. At this stage the present to 
tho. sdpérnstural being is often shared between him and 
nes'who worship him. While the supernatural being is 
Prepitiated by the gift of food, there is, by eating together, 
Gétablished between him and his propitistors » bond of 
tsalen : implying protection on the one side and allegiance 
ts the-other. The primitive notion that the nature of a 
fixing, inhering in all ite parts, is acquired by those who 
it, and that therefore those who consume two parts 

fom thing, acquire from it some nature in common—that 

same notion which initiates the practice of forming a brother- 
hood by partaking of one another’s blood, which instigates 
the funeral rite of blood-offering, and which gives strength 
to the claims established by joining in the same meal, 
originates this prevalent usage of eating part of that which 
_ 4s presented to the ghost or to the god. In some places the 
pooyle = are peepee in the offering ; in some places 
the medicine-men or priests only; and in some places the 
last practice is habitual while the first is occasional, as in 
ancient Mexico, where communicants “who had partaken 
of the sacred food were engaged to serve the god during 
the subsequent year.” 

Here the fact which concerns us is that from the presents 
thus used, there arises a maintenance for the sacerdota) 
class. Among the Kukis the priest, to pacify the angry 
deity who has made some one ill, takes, it may be a fowl, 
which he says the god requires, and pouring its blood as an 
offering on the ground while muttering praises, “then 
deliberately sits down, roasts and eats the fowl, throws tho 
refuse into the jungle and returns home.” The Battas of 
Bamatra sacrifice to their gods, horses, buffaloes, goats, 
dogs, fowls, “or whatever animal the wizard happens on 
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passages entitle the priest to the skin of the offering, and 
to the whole of the baked and fried offering. Neither does 
the history of early Christianity fail to exhibit the like 
development. ‘In the first ages of the Church, those 
deposita pietatis which are mentioned by Tertullian were’ all 
voluntary oblations.” Afterwards “a more fixed main- 
tenance was necessary for the clergy; but still oblations 
were made by the people. . . . These oblations [defined as 
‘whatever religions Christians offered to God and the 
Charch’], which were at first voluntary, became afterwards, 
by continual payment, due by custom.” In mediaval times 
aforther stage in the transition is shown us :—“ Besides 
what was necessary for the communion of priests and 
laymen, and that which was intended for eulogies, it was at 
first the usage to offer all sorts of presents, which at a later 
date were taken to the bishop’s house and ceased to be 
brought to the church.” And then by continuation and 
enlargement of such donations, growing into bequests, 
nominally to God and practically to the Church, there grow 
up ecclesiastical revenues. 


§ 875. The foregoing statements represent all presents 
as mado by inferiors to propitiate superiors ; ignoring the 
presents made by superiors to inferiors. The contrast bo- 
tween the two in meaning, is well recognized where pre- 
sent-making is much elaborated, as in China. “ At or after 
the customary visits between superiors and inferiors, an 
interchange of presents takes place; but those from the 
former are bestowed ss donations, while the latter are 
received as offerings: these being the Chinese terms for 
such presents as pass betwoon the emperor and foreign 
princes.” Concerning donations something must here be 
said, though their ceremonial character is not marked. 

‘As the power of the political head develops, until at 
length he assumes universal ownership, there results a state 
in which he finds it needful to give back part of that 
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development of gift-making into a form, occurs in Bootan; 
where “ between people of every rank and station in life, 
the presenting of a silk scarf constantly forms an essential 
part of the ceremonial of salutation.” 

“An inferior, on approaching superior, presents the white silk 
scarf; and, when dismissed, has one thrown over his neck, with the 
ends hanging down in front, Equals exchange scarfe on meeting, 
bending towards each other, with an inclination of the body. No 
intercourse whatever takes place without the intervention of a scarf; 
it always accompanies every letter, being enclosed in the same packet, 
however distant the place to which it is despatched.” 

How gift-making, first developed into » ceremony by 
fear of the chief ruler, and made to take a wider range 
by fear of the powerful, is eventually rendered generat by 
fear of equals who may prove enomies if they are passed 
over when others are propitiated, we may gather from 
Earopean history. Thus in Rome, “all the world gave or 
received New Year's gifts.” Clients gave them to their 
patrons; all the Romans gave them to Augustus. “Ho 
was seated in the entrance-hall of his house; they defiled 
before him, and every citizen holding his offering in his 
hand, laid it, when passing, at the feet of that terrestrial 
god... the sovereign gave back a sum equal or supe- 
rior to their presents.” Because of its association with 
pagan institutions, this custom, surviving into Christian times, 
was condemned by the Church. In 578 the Council of 
Auxerre forbade New Year’s gifts, which it characterized in 
strong words. Ives, of Chartres, says—* There are somo 
who accept from others, and themselves give, devilish New 
Year's gifts.” In the twelfth century, Maurice, bishop of 
Paris, preached against bad people who “ put their faith in 
presents, and say that none will remain rich during the year 
if he bas not had a gift on New Year’s day.” Notwith- 
standing ecclesiastical interdicts, however, the custom 
survived through the Middle Ages down to modern times, 
Moreover, there simultaneously developed kindred periodio 
ceremonies ; such as, in France, the giving of Easter eggs, 
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‘VISITS. 


§ 378. One may go to the house of a blameworthy man 
to reproach him, or to that of an inferior who is in troublo 
to give aid, or to that of # reputed oddity to gratify 
cariosity ; a visit is not intrinsically a mark of homage. Visits 
of certain kinds, however, become extrinsically marks of 
homage. In its primitive form, making a present implies 
going to see the person it is made to. Hence, by associa- 
tion, this act comes to be itself indicative of respect, and 
eventually acquires the character of a reverential ceremony. 

From this it results that just as the once-voluntary 
present grows into the compulsory present, and ends in 
tribute periodically paid ; so the concomitant visit loses its 
voluntary character, and, as political supremacy strengthens, 
becomes an expression of subordination demanded by the 
ruler at stated intervals. 


§ 379. Naturally this ceremony takes no definite shape 
where chiefly power is undecided ; and henco is not usual in 
simple tribes, Even in societies partially compounded, it 
characterizes less the relations between the common people 
and the rulers next above them, than the relations between 
these subordinate rulers and superior rulers. Still there are 
places where subjects show their local heads the consideration 
implied by this act. Some of the Coast Negroes, the 
Joloffs for example, come daily to their village chiefs 
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are expected to sppear in the capital. . . . Sometimes a chiof who 
Suspects that he has become obnoxious to the king, will not trust 
himself in the capital without the means of defenco or intimidation.” 
Further, as showing how in Africa the visit is a recognized 
expression of subordination, we have the fact that ‘it is not 
‘etiquette’ for the king of Dahomey to visit even his 
highest officers.” And then Madagascar and Siam yield 
instances in which the political meaning of the visit is 
shown by making it to a proxy ruler. Ellis mentions 
certain Malagasy chiefs as “going to the residence of the 
governor, to present their homage to the sovercign’s 
representative, according to the custom of the country at 
this season ;” and, speaking of the “ thirteen other kings” 
in his dominions who every year pay tribute to the king of 
Siam, Bowring quotes evidence that “formerly they used 
to come to the city of Odial to make their sumbaya (which 
was to kiss the sword of their Grand Sejfior); and now, by 
the Royal command, they come to make it before his 
viceroy.” Writing in the seventeenth century, Tavernier 
describes the extreme to which this kind of ceremony 
was carried in the empire of the Mogul. “All those 
that aro at Court are oblig’d, under a considerable Penalty, 
to come twice every day to salute the King in the 
Assembly, once about ten or eleven o’clock in the morning, 
when he renders justice; and the second time about six 
hours at night.” And sach scepticism as we might reason- 
ably feol concerning this statement, is removed on finding 
that at the present time in Jummoo and Kashmir, the 
Maharaja receives bi-diurnal visits from “all of a certain 
standing.” Till lately, Japan farnished various illustrations 
of the usage and its meanings. There was the yearly visit, 
made by the secular monarch to the Mikado, originally in 
person and then by proxy; there were the yearly visits of 
the nobles to court—the superior ones doing homage to the 
emperor himeelf and the inferior ones to his ministers ; and, 
still more significantly, there were the recurring migrations 
Rod 
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therefore no visits expressing political allegiance, there are 
occasional journeys with gifts to the graves of departed 
relations. In § 85 instances of such periodic journeys per- 
formed by various peoples, savage and semi-civilized, were 
given. And in § 144 we saw how, in subsequent stages, 
these grow into quasi-religious and religious pilgrimages. 

Tiere, from the usages of more advanced peoples, may 
be given two examples showing how closo is the relation 
between these visits paid to the deified and undeified dead, 
and visits paid to the living. Describing the observances 
on All Saints’ Day in Spain, Rose writes—* This festival is 
observed for three days, and . . . the streets are filled with 
holiday-makers. Yet none of these forget to walk down to 
the house of their dead, and gaze on it with respect.” And 
then in Jepan, where sacred and secular are but little differ- 
entiated, these visits made to gods, ancestors, superiors, and 
equals, are intimately associated. Says Kempfer:— 

“Their festivals and holidays are days sacred rather to mutual 

compliments and civilities, than to acts of holiness and devotion, for 
which reason they call them also rebie, which implies as much as 
visiting days. It is true, indeed, that they think it a duty incumbent 
oa them, on those days, to go to the temple of Tensio Dai Sin, the 
first and principal object of their worship, and the temples of their 
other gods and deceased great mon. . . . Yet the best part of their 
time is spent with visiting and complimenting their superiors, friends, 
and relations.” 
As farther proving how important in super-ceremonious 
Japan is the visit as a mark of subordination, while it also 
discloses = curious sequence from the Japanese theory that 
their sacred monarch rules the other world as well as this 
world, let me add an extract showing that the gods them- 
sclves pay visits. 

“ All the other kamis or gods of the country are under an obligation 
to visit him [the Mikado, the living kami] once a yoar, and to wait 
pon his sacred person, though in an invisible manner, during the 
tenth month . . . which is by them called Kaminatsuki, that is, the 
month without gods +. because the gods are supposed not to be at 
home in their temples, but at court waiting upon their Dairi.”” 











CHAPTER VI. 
ORBISANCES. 


§883. Concerning a party of Shoshones surprised by them, 
Lewis and Clarke write— The other two, an elderly woman 
and a little girl, seeing we were too near for them to escape, 
ast on the ground, and holding down their heads seemed as 
if reconciled to the death which they supposed awaited them. 
The same habit of holding down the head and inviting the 
enemy to strike, when all chance of escape is gone, is pre- 
served in Egypt to this day.” Here we are shown an effort 
to propitiate by absolute submission; and from acts so 
prompted originate obeisances. 

‘When, at the outset, in illustration of tho truth that 
ceremony precedes not only social evolution but human 
evolation, I named the behaviour of a small dog which 
throws itself on its back in presence of an alarming great 
dog, probably many readers thought I was putting on this 
behaviour a forced construction. They would not have 
thonght so had they known that a parallel mode of behaviour 
occurs among human beings. Livingstone says of the 
Batoka salutation—“ they throw themselves on their backs 
on the ground, and, rolling from side to side, slap the out- 
side of their thighs as expressions of thankfulness and 
welcome.” ‘The assumption of this attitude, which implies 
—Yon need not subdue me,I am subdued already,” is 
the best means of obtaining safety. Resistance arouses tho 
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therefore pleased by demonstrations of liking. Sothat while 
trying to propitiate a superior by expressing submission to 
him, there is generally an endeavour further to propitiste him 
by showing joy at his presence. Keeping in view both these 
elements of the obeisance, let us now consider its varieties ; 
with their political, religious, and social uses. 


§ 884. Though the loss of power to resist which prostra- 
tion on the face implies, does not reach the utter defenceless- 
ness implied by prostration on the back, yet it is great 
enough to make it a sign of profound homage; and hence 
it occurs as an obeisance wherever despotism is unmitigated 
and subordination slavish. In ancient America, before a 
Chibcha cazique, “people had to appear prostrate and with 
their faces touching the ground.” In Africa, “when he 
addresses the king, a Borghoo man stretches himself on the 
earth as flat asa flounder.” Asis furnishes many instances. 
“When preferring a complaint, a Khond or Panoo will 
throw himself on his face with his hands joined ;” and while, 
in Siam, “ before the nobles all subordinates are in a state of 
reverent prostration, the nobles themselves, in the presence 
of the sovereign, exhibit the same crawling obeisance.” 
Similarly in Polynesia. Falling on the face was a mark of 
submission among the Sandwich Islanders: the king did so 
to Cook when he first met him. And in the records of 
ancient historic peoples kindred illustrations are given; as 
when Mephibosheth fell on his face and did reverence before 
David; or as when the king of Bithynia fell on his face 
before the Roman senate. In some cases this attitude of 
the conquered before the conqueror, has its meaning 
emphasized by repetition. Bootan supplies an instance :— 
“They . . . made before the Raja nine prostrations, which 
is the obeisance paid to him by his subjects whenover they 
are permitted to approach.” 

Every kind of ceremony is apt to have its primitive 
character obscured by abridgment; and by abridgment 
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isvisible or invisible. ‘“ Abraham fell upon his face” before 
@od when he covensnted with him; “ Nebuchadnezzar fell 
upon his face and worshipped Daniel;” and when Nebu- 
chadnezzar set up a golden image there was a threat of 
death on “whoso falleth not down and worshippeth.” 
Similarly, the incomplete prostration in presence of kings 
recurs in presence of deities. When making obeisances to 
their idols, the Mongols touch the ground with the forehead. 
‘The Japenese in their temples “ fall down upon their knees, 
bow their head quite to the ground, slowly and with great 
humility.” And sketches of Mahommedans at their devotions 
familiarize us with a like attitude. 


§ 885. From the positions of prostration on back or face, 
and of semi-prostration on knees, we pass to sundry others ; 
which, however, continue to imply relative inability to resist. 
In some cases it is permissible to vary the attitude, as in 
Dahomey, where “the highest officers lie before the king in 
the position of Romans upon the friclinium. At times they 
roll over upon their bellies, or relieve themselves by stand- 
ing ‘on all fours.” Duran states that “ cowering . . . was, 
with the Mexicans, the posture of respect, as with us is 
gennflexion.” Crouching shows homage among the New 
Caledonians ; as it does in Fiji, and in Tahiti, 

Other changes in attitudes of this class are entailed by the 
necessities of locomotion. In Dahomey “ when approaching 
royalty they either crawl like snakes or shuffle forward on 
their knees.” When changing thoir places before a supe- 
rior, the Siamese ‘drag themselves on their hands and 
knees.” In Java an inferior must “walk with his hams 
npon his heels until he is out of his superior’s sight.” 
Similarly with the subjects of » Zalu king—even with his 
wives. And in Loango, extension of this attitude to the 
household appears not to be limited to the court: wives in 
general “dare not speak to them [their husbands] but upon 
their bare knees, and in meeting them must creep upon 
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we havo seen that jumping, as a natural sign of delight, is a 
friendly salute among the Fuegians, and that it recurs in 
Loango as a mark of respect to the king. Africa furnishes 
another instance. Grant narrates that the king of Karague 
“received the sslutations of his people, who, one by one, 
sbrieked and sprang in front of him, swearing allegiance.” 
Let such saltatory movements be systematized, as they are 
likely to be during social progress, and they will constitute 
the dancing with which a ruler is sometimes saluted; as in 
the before-named case of the king of Bogot4, and as in the 
case Williams gives in his account of Fiji, where an inferior 
chiof and his suite, entering the royal presence, “ performed 
a dance, which they finished by presenting their clabs and 
upper dresses to the Somo-Somo king.” 

Of the other simulated signs of pleasure commonly form- 
ing part of the obeisance, kissing is the most conspicuous. 
This, of course, has to take such form as consists with the 
humility of the prostration or kindred attitude. As shown 
in certain foregoing instances, we havo kissing the earth 
when the superior cannot be approached close enough for 
Kissing the feot or the garment. Others may be added. 
“Tt is the custom at Eboe, when the king is out, and indeed 
indoors as well, for the principal people to kneel on the 
ground and kiss it three times when he passes;” and the 
ancient Mexican ambassadors, on coming to Cortes, “ first 
touched the ground with their hands and then kissed it.” 
This, in the ancient East, expressed submission of con- 
quered to conqueror; and is said to have gone as far as 
kissing the footmarks of a conqueror’s horse. Abyssinia, 
where the despotism is extreme and the obeisances servile, 
supplies a modification. In Shoa, kissing the nearest 
inanimate object belonging to a superior or a benefactor, is 
« sign of respect and thanks. From this we pass to 
licking the feot and kissing the feet. Of a Malagasy chief 
Drory says—“he had scarcely seated himself at his door, 
when his wife camo out crawling on her hands and knees 
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end, taking up handfuls, rob it on the chest and upper front part of 
each arm.” 


Moreover, we are shown how in this case, as in all other 
cases, the ceremony undergoes abridgment. Of these same 
Balonda, Livingstone says, “the chiefs go through the 
mangsavre of rubbing the sand on the arms, but only make 
a feint of picking up some.” On the Lower Niger, the 
people when making prostrations “cover them [their heads] 
repeatedly with sand; or at all events they go through the 
motion of doing so. Women, on perceiving their friends, 
kneel immodiately, and pretend to pour sand alternately 
over each arm.” In Asia this ceremony was, and still is, 
performed with like meaning. As expressing political 
humiliation it was adopted by the priests who, when going 
to implore Floras to spare the Jews, appeared “with dust 
sprinkled in great plenty upon their heads, with bosoms 
deprived of any covering but what was rent.” In Turkey, 
abridgmente of the obeisance may yet be witnessed. At a 
review, even officers on horseback, saluting their superiors, 
“go through the form of throwing dust over their heads ;” 
and when a caravan of pilgrims started, spectators “ went 
through the pantomime of throwing dirt over their heads.” 

Hebrew records provo that this sign of submission mado 
before visible persons, was mado before invisible persons 
also. Along with those blood-lettings and markings of the 
flesh and cuttings of the hair which, at funerals, were used 
to propitiate the ghost, there went the putting of ashes on 
the head. The like was done to propitiate the deity; as 
when “ Joshua rent his clothes, and fell to the earth upon 
his face before the ark of the Lord until the eventide, he 
and the elders of Israel, and put dust upon their heads.” 
Even still this usage occurs among Catholics on occasions of 
special humiliation. 


§ 888. We must again return to that original obeisance 
which first actually is, and then which simulates, the 















































CHAPTER VIL 


FORMS OF ADDRESS. 

§ 892. What an obeisance implies by acts, a form of 
address says in words. If the two have a common root 
this is to be anticipated; and that they have a common root 
is demonstrable. Instances occur in which the one is 
recognized as equivalent to the other. Speaking of Poles 
and Sclavonic Silesians, Captain Spencer remarks— 

“Perhaps no distinctive trait of manners more characterizes both 
than their humiliating mode of acknowledging a kindness, their ex- 
pression of gratitude being the servile “Upadam do nog” (I fall at 
your feet), which is no figure of speech, for they will literally throw 
themselves down and kiss your feet for the trifling donation of a few 
halfpence.” 

Here, then, the attitude of the conquered man beneath the 
conqueror is either actually assumed or verbally assumed ; 
and when used, the oral representation is substitute for 
the realization in act. Other cases show us words and deeds 
similarly associated; as when s Turkish courtier, accustomed 
to make humble obeisances, addresses the Sultan—“ Centre 
of the Universe! Your slave’s head is at your feet;” or as 
when a Siamese, whose servile prostrations occur daily, says 
to his superior— Lord Benefactor, at whose feet I am ;” 
to a prince—“ I, the sole of your foot ;” to the king—“I, a 
dust-grain of your sacred foet.” Early European 
manners fornish kindred evidence. In Russia down to the 
seventeenth century, a petition began with the words— 









































CHAPTER VIIL 


TITLES. 


§ 899. Adhering tenaciously to all his elders taught hin, 
the primitive man deviates into novelty only through un- 
intended modifications. Everyone now knows that lan- 
guages are not devised but evolve; and the same is true 
of usages. To many proofs of this, the foregoing chapters 
have added further proofs. 

‘The like holds of titles. Looked at as now existing, 
these appear artificial: there is suggested the idea that 
once upon a time they were consciously settled. But this 
is no more true than it is true that our common words were 
once consciously settled. Names of objects and qualities 
and acts, were at the outset directly or indirectly descriptive ; 
and the names we class as titles were so too. Just as the 
deaf-mute who calls to mind a person he means by mimick- 
ing ® peculiarity, bas no ides of introducing s symbol ; 0 
neither has the savage when he indicates a place as the one 
where the kangaroo was killed or the one where the cliff 
fell down; so neither has he when he suggests an individual 
by referring to some marked trait in his appearance or fact 
in his life ; and so neither has he when he gives those names, 
literally descriptive or metaphorically descriptive, which 
now and again develop into titles. 

The very conception of a proper naine grew up unawares, 
Among the uncivilized a child becomes known as “ Thunder 

46 
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an island—the name of the place in question being affixed.” 
And then in ancient Mexico, the names of offices filled by 
the king’s brothers or nearest relatives were, one of them, 
“Cutter of men,” and another, “ Shedder of blood.’ 

‘Where, as among the Fijians, the conceived distinction 
botween men and gods is vague, and the formation of new 
gods by apotheosis of chiefs continues, we find the gods 
bearing names like those given during their lives to ferocious 
warriors. ‘The Woman-stesler,” “ the Brain-eater,” ‘the 
Marderer,” “Fresh-from-slaughter,” are naturally such 
divine titles as srise from descriptive naming among 
ancestor-worshipping cannibals. That sundry titles of the 
gods worshipped by superior races have originated in a 
kindred manner, is implied by the ascription of conquests to 
them. Be they the Egyptian deities, the Babylonian deities, 
or the deities of the Greeks, their power is represented as 
having been gained by battle; and with accounts of their 
achievements are in some cases joined congruous descriptive 
names, such as that of Mars—“ the Blood-stainer,” and that 
of the Hebrew god—the Violent One ;” which, according 
to Keunen, is the literal interpretation of Shaddai. 


$401. Very generally among primitive men, instead of 
the literally-descriptive name of honour, there is given the 
metaphorically-descriptive name of honour. Of the Tupis, 
whose ceremony of taking war-names is instanced above, 
wo read that “they selected their appellations from visible 
objects, pride or ferocity influencing their choice.” ‘That 
sach names, first spontaneously given by applauding com- 
panions and afterwards accorded in some deliberate way, 
are apt to be acquired by men of the greatest prowess, and 
20 to become names of rulers, is suggested by what Ximenea 
tells us respecting the semi-civilized peoples of Guatemala, 
Their king’s names enumerated by him are—“ Laughing 
Tiger,” “Tiger of the Wood,” “Oppressing Eagle,” 
“ Kagle’s Hoad,” “Strong Snake.” ‘Throughout Africa 
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the same, We have scen how, among the Zulus, the hyper- 
bolic compliment to the king—“ Thou who art as high as the 
mountains,” passes from the form of simile into the form of 
metaphor when he is addressed as “you Mountain.” And 
that the metaphorical name thus used sometimes becomes o 
proper name, proof comes from Samoa; where, as we saw, 
“the chief of Pango-Pango” is “now Maunga, or Mountain.” 
There is evidence that by sundry aucestor-worshipping 
peoples, divine titles are similarly derived. The Chinooks 
and Navajos and Mexicans in North America, and tho 
Pernvians in South America, regard certain mountains as 
yods; and since these gods have other names, the impli- 
cation is that in each case an apotheosized man had received 
in honour either the general name Mountain, or the namo 
of a particular mountain, as has happoned in New Zealand. 
From complimentary comparisons to the Sun, result 
not only personal names of honour and divine names, but 
also official titles. On reading that the Mexicans distin- 
guished Cortes as “the offspring of the Sun,” and that the 
Chibchas called the Spaniards in general “children of the 
Sun,”—on reading that “child of the Sun” was a compli- 
mentary name given to any one particularly clever in Peru, 
where the Yncas, regarded as descendants of the Sun, suc- 
cessively enjoyed a title hence derived; we aro enabled to 
understand how “Son of the Sun” came to be a title borne 
by the successive Egyptian kings, joined with proper names 
individually distinctive of them. In elucidation of this as 
well as of sundry other points, let me add an account of a 
reception at the court of Burmah which has occurred since 
the foregoing sentences were first published :— 

“A herald lying on his stomach read aloud my credentials. Tho 
literal translation is as fullows : ‘So-and-So, a great newspaper teacher 
of the Daily News of London, tenders to his Most Glorious Excellent 
Majesty, Lord of the Ishaddan, King of Elephants, master of many 
white elephants, lord of the mines of gold, silver, rubies, amber, and 
the noble serpentine, Sovereign of the Empires of Thuna-paranta 
and Tampadipe, and other great empires and countries, and of 
all the umbrella-wearing chiefs, the supporter of religion, the Sun- 
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slain, drowned, or otherwise killed a second time—since the 
resemblance is such that it is difficult to learn what is the 
difference between » god and a chief among the Fijians— 
sinoe the instances of theophany in the Iliad prove that the 
Greek god was in all respects so like a man that special 
insight was required to discriminate him; we see how 
naturally it results that the name “god,” given to a powerful 
being thought of as usually, but not always, invisible, is 
sometimes given toa visible powerful being. Indeed, as a 
sequence of this theory, it inevitably happens that men 
transcending in capscity those around them, are suspected to 
be these returned ghosts or gods, to whom special powers are 
ordinarily ascribed. Hence the fact that, considered as the 
doubles of their own deceased people, Europeans are called 
ghosts by Australians, New Caledonians, Darnley Islanders, 
Kroomen, Calabar people, Mpongwe, &. Hence the fact 
that they are called by the alternative name gods by Bush- 
men, Bechuanas, East Africans, Fulahs, Kbonds, Fijians, 
Dyaks, Ancient Mexicans, Chibchas, &. Hence the fact 
that, using the word in the abuve sense, superior men 
among some uncivilized peoples call themselves gods. 

The original meaning of the word being thus understood, 
we need feel no surprise on finding that “God” becomes a 
title of honour. The king of Loango is so called by his 
subjects; as is also the king of Msembura, At the present 
time among wandering Arabs, the name “God” is applied 
in no other sense than as the generic name of the most 
powerfal living ruler known to them. This makes more 
credible than it might else be, the statement that the Grand 
Lama, personally worshipped by the Tartars, is called by 
them “God, the Father.” It is in harmony with such 
other facts as that Radama, king of Madagascar, is addressed 
by the women who sing his praises as—O our God;” 
and that to the Dahoman king the alternative word “Spirit” 
is used; so that, when he summons any one, the messenger 
says—“ The Spirit requires you,” and when he has spoken, 
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king walked from the throne to the palace, “every in- 
equality was pointed out, with finger snappings, lest it 
might offend the royal toe, and a ranning accompaniment 
of ‘Dadda! Dadda!’ (Grandfather! Grandfather!) and of 
*Dedde! Dedde!’ (softly! softly!) was kept up.” Asia 
supplies cases in which the titles ‘Lord Raja and Lord 
Father” are joined. In Russia, at the present time, father 
is a name applied to the Czar; and of old in France, 
under the form sire, it was the common name for potentates 
of various grades—fendal lords and kings; and ever con- 
tiuned to be a name of address to the throne.* 

‘More readily than usual, perhaps from its double meaning, 
has this title been diffused. Everywhere we find it the name 
for any kind of superior. Not to the king only among the 
Zulus is the word “baba,” father, used; but also by inferiors 
of all ranks to those above them. In Dahomey a slave 
applies this name to his master, as his master applies it to 
the king. Livingstone tells us that he was referred to as 
“our father” by his attendants; as also was Burchell 
by the Bachassins. It was the same of old in the East; as 
when “his servants came near, and spake unto Naaman, 
and said, My father,” &o.; and it is the samo in the remote 
Kast at the present time. A Japanese “ apprentice ad- 
dresses his patron as ‘father.’” In Siam “children of the 
nobles are called ‘father and mother’ by their subordinates.” 
And Huo narrates how he saw Chinese labourers prostrating 
themselves before a mandarin exclaiming— Peace and 
happiness to our father and mother.” Then, as ® stage in 
the descent to more general use, may be noted its extension 

‘© ‘Though the disputes respecting the origins of sire and sieur have ended in 
the conclusion that they are derived from the same root, meaning originally 
elder, yet it has become clear that sire was a contracted form in use earlier 
than sieur (the contracted form of seigneur), and hence scquired = more 
general meaning, which became equivalent to father. Its applicability to 
various persons of dignity besides the seigneur, is evidence of its previous 
evolution sod spread; and that it bad meaning equivalent to father, is 


shown by the fact that in early French, grant-sire was an equivalent for grand+ 
Pére, and also by the fact that sire was not applicable to an unmarried man, 
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ancient orders of nobility.” Europe supplies farther evi- 
dence. Travellers in both Russia and Germany, with their 
social organizations adapted to war, comment on the “insane 
rage for titles of every description :” the results being that 
in Russia “a police-office clerk belongs to the eighteenth 
grade, and has the right to the title of Your Honour;” and 
in Germany the names of rank and names of office so abun- 
dantly distributed, are habitually expected and studiously 
given, in both speech and writing. Meanwhile England, 
for ages past less militant in type, has ever shown this 
trait in » smaller degree; and along with the growth of 
industrialism and accompanying changes of organization, 
the use of titles in social intercourse has decreased. 

‘With equal clearness is this connexion seen within each 
society. By the thirteen grades in our army and the four- 
teen grades in our navy, we are shown that the exclusively- 
militant structures continue to be characterized in the highest 
degree by numerous and specific titular marks. To the ruling 
classes, descendants or representatives of those who in past 
times were heads of military forces, the higher distinctions 
of rank still mostly belong; and of remaiving titles, the 
ecclesiastical and legal are also associated with the regulative 
organization developed by militancy. Meanwhile, the pro- 
ducing and exchanging parts of the society, carrying on 
industrial activities, only in exceptional cases bear any titles 
beyond those which, descending and spreading, have almost 
lost their meanings. 

It is indisputable, then, that serving first to commemorate 
the triumphs of savages over their foes, titles have ex- 
panded, multiplied, and differentiated, as conquests have 
formed large societies by consolidation and re-consolidation 
of small ones; and that, belonging to the social type 
generated by habitual war, they tond to lose their uses and 
their values, in proportion as this type is replaced by one 
fitted for carrying on the pursuits of peace. 
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Of course if skins or other parts of slain beasts, tend 
thus to become badges, s0, too, do parts of slain men. “The 
Chichimecs flea their heads [of their vanquished enemies] 
and fit that skin upon their own heads with all the hair, and 
80 wear it as a token of valour, till it rots off in bits.” Here 
the scalp which proves his victory, is itself used in stamp- 
ing the warrior as honourable. Similarly when, of the 
Yucatanese, Landa says that “after » victory they tore 
from the slain enemy the jaw-bone, and having stripped it 
of flesh, they put it on their arm,” we may recognize the 
beginning of another kind of badge from another kind of 
trophy. Though clear evidence that jawbones become 
badges, is not forthcoming, we have good reason to think 
that substituted representations of them do. After our war 
with Ashantee, where, as we have seen, jawbones are 
habitually taken as trophies, there were brought over to 
England among other curiosities, small models of jawbones 
made in gold, used for personal adornment. And facts 
presently to be cited suggest that they became ornaments 
after having originally been badges worn by those who had 
actually taken jawbones from enemies, 


§ 409. Besides sometimes losing parts of their bodies, 
which thereupon become trophies, conquered men invariably 
lose their weapons, which naturally also become trophies ; 
as they did among the Grecks, and as they did again in the 
time of Charlemagne, to whom swords of subdued chiefs 
were brought. And if, as we see, parts of vanquished foos’ 
bodies, brute or human, when worn become badges; we inay 
‘expect that the weapons of the vanquished when carried by 
the victors, will also become badges. 

That swords are thus transformed from trophies into 
badges, if not directly proved is indirectly implied. In 
Jepan “the constant criterion [of rank] turns upon the 
wearing of swords. The higher orders wear two. . . tho 
next in rank wear one. . . . To the lower orders, 8 sword is 
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12nd 22. And then there is the still more significant fact 
that a lance or spear, in the time of Pausanias, was 
worshipped as the sceptre of Zeus. Early European history 
yields farther evidence. “The lance was sign of kingly 
power” among the Franks, says Waitz; and when Guntchram 
adopted Ohildebert, his nephew, he placed a spear in his 
band, saying, “this is a sign that I have given over my 
whole kingdom to thee.” Add the evidence furnished by 
the shape of its terminal ornament, and we cannot doubt 
that the sceptre is simply a modified spear—a spear which, 
ceasing to be used as a weapon, lostits fitness for destructive 
purposes while becoming enriched with gold and precious 
stones. That only by degrees did its character as a weapon 
disappear, is implied by the fact that the prelate who con- 
secrated Otho in 937, said—‘‘ By this sceptre you shall 
paternally chastise your subjects.” And then we may infer 
that while the spear, borne by the supreme ruler, underwent 
transformation into the sceptre, the spears borne by 
subordinates, eymbolizing their deputed authority, gradually 
changed into staves of office, batons of command, and wands. 

Other facts from various quarters, support the conclusion 
that all such marks of official power are derived from the 
weapons or appendages carried by the militant man. Among 
the Araucanians “the discriminative badge of the toqni 
[supreme chief] is » species of battle-axe, made of porphyry 
or marble.” Describing a governor-general of a Uganda 
province, Speke says :—“ His badge of office is an iron hatchet, 
inlaid with copper and handled with ivory.” And then 
medisval France supplies two instances in which other parts 
of the warrior’s belongings became badges. Plate armour, 
originally worn by the knight as a defenco, was clung to by 
the nobility after it had ceased to be useful, because it was 
mark of distinction, says Quicherat; and spurs, also at first 
knightly appendages, grew into appendages of honour, 
and spread through bishops down even to the ordinary 
clergy. 



















































































CHAPTER XL 
FASHION. 


§ 428. To say nothing about Fashion under the general 
head of Ceremonial Institution would be to leave a gap; 
and yet Fashion is difficult to deal with in a systematic 
manner. Throughout the several forms of social control 
thus far treated, we have found certain pervading characters 
traceable to common origins ; and the conclusions reached 
have hence been definite. But those miscellaneous and 
ever-changing regulations of conduct which the name 
Feshion covers, are not similarly interpretable; nor does 
any single interpretation suffice for them all. 

In the Mutilations, the Presents, the Visits, the 
Obeisances, the Forms of Address, the Titles, the Badges 
and Costumes, &c. we see enforced, not likeness between 
the acts of higher and lower, but unlikeness: that which 
the raler does the ruled must not do; end that which the 
ruled is commanded to do is that which is avoided by 
the ruler. But in those modifications of behaviour, dress, 
mode of life, &., which constitute Fashion, likeness instead 
of unlikeness is insisted upon. Respect must be shown by 
following the example of those in authority, not by differing 
from them. How does there arise this contrariety ? 

‘The explanation appears to be this. Fashion is intrinsi- 
cally imitative. Imitation may result from two widely 
divergent motives. It may be prompted by reverence for 

















CHAPTER XIL 
CEREMONIAL RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


$427. We find, then, that rales of behaviour are not 
results of conventions at one time or other deliberately 
made, as people tacitly assume. Contrariwise, they are 
natural products of social life which have gradually evolved. 
Apart from detailed proofs of this, we find a general proof 
in their conformity to the laws of Evolution at large. 

In primitive headless groups of men, such customs as 
regulate conduct form but a small aggregate. A few natu- 
rally prompted actions on meeting strangers; in certain 
cases bodily mutilations; and some interdicts on foods 
monopolized by adult men; constitute o brief code. But 
with consolidation into compound, doubly compound, and 
trebly compound societies, there arise great accumulations 
of ceremonial arrangements regulating all the actions of 
Jife—there is increase in the mass of observances. 

Originally simple, these observances become progressively 
complex. From the same root grow up various kinds of 
obeisances. Primitive descriptive names develop into 
numerous graduated titles. From aboriginal salutes come, 
in course of time, complimentary forms of address adjusted 
to persons and occasions. Weapons taken in war give origin 
to symbols of authority, assuming, little by little, great 
diversities in their shapes. While certain trophies, differen- 
tisting into badges, dresses and decorations, eventually in 


















































PART Y. 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


































































































POLITICAL ORGANIZATION IN GENERAL 26r 


stracture accompanies increase of mass,” in social organisms 
asin individual organisms. When small societies are com- 
pounded into a larger society, the controlling agencies needed 
in the several component societies must be subordinated to a 
central controlling agency : new structures are required. Re- 
compounding necessitates kindred further complexity in 
the governmental arrangements; and at each of such stages 
of increase, all other arrangements must become more com- 
plicated. As Duruy remarks—“By becoming a world in 
place of a town, Rome could not conserve institutions esta- 
blished for a single city and a small territory. . . . How 
was it possible for sixty millions of provincials to enter the 
narrow and rigid circle of municipal institutions ?” The like 
holds where, instead of extension of territory, there is only 
increase of population. The contrast between the simple 
administrative system which sufficed in old English times 
for a million people, and the complex administrative system 
at present needed for many millions, sufficiently indicates 
this general truth. 

But now, mark a corollary. If, on the one hand, further 
growth implies more complex structure, on the other hand, 
changeableness of structure is a condition to further growth ; 
and, conversely, unchangeableness of structure is a concomi- 
tant of arrested growth. Like the correlative law just noted, 
this law is clearly seen in individual organisms. Necessarily, 
transition from the small immature form to the large 
mature form in a living creature, implies that all the parts 
have to be changed in their sizes and connexions: every 
detail of every organ has to be modified; and this implies 
the retention of plasticity. Necessarily, also, when, on 
approaching maturity, the organs are assuming their final 
arrangement, their increasing definiteness and firmness con- 
stitute an increasing impediment to growth: the un-building 
and re-building required before there can be re-adjustment, 
become more and more difficult. So is it with a society, 
Augmentation of its mass necessitates change of the pre- 











CHAPTER IIL 
> POLITICAL INTEGRATION. 


§448. Taz analogy between individual organisms and 
social organisms, which holds in so many respects, holds in 
Tespect to the actions which cause growth. We shall find it 
instructive to glance at political integration in the light of 
this analogy. 

Every animal sustains iteelf and grows by incorporating 
either the materials composing other animals or those com- 
posing plants; and from microscopic protozoa upwards, it has 
been through success in the struggle thus to incorporate, that 
animals of the greatest sizes and highest structures have been 
evolved. This process is carried on by creatures of the lowest 
kinds in a purely physical or insentient way. Without 
nervous system or fixed distribution of parts, the rhizopod 
draws in fragments of nutritive matter by actions which we 
are obliged to regard as unconscious. So is it, too, with 
simple aggregates formed by the massing of such minute 
creatures. The sponge, for example, in that framework of 
fibres familiar to us in its dead state, holds together, when 
living, a multitude of separate monads; and the activities 
which go on in the sponge, are such as directly further the 
separate lives of these monads, and indirectly further the 
life of the whole: the whole having neither sentiency nor 
power of movement. At a higher stage, however, the process 
of taking in nutritive materials by a composite organism, 









































































































































CHAPTER V. 
POLITICAL FORMS AND FORCES. 


§ 464. THe conceptions of biologists have been greatly en- 
larged by the discovery that organisms which, when adult, 
appear to have scarcely anything in common, were, in their 
first stages, very similar; and that, indeed, all organisms start 
with a common structure. Recognition of this truth has re- 
volutionized not only their ideas respecting the relations of 
organisms to one another, but also their ideas respecting the 
relations of the parts of cach organism to one another. 

If societies have evolved, and if that mutual dependence of 
their parts which cooperation implies, has been gradually 
reached, then the implication is that however unlike their 
developed structures become, there is a rudimentary structure 
with which they all set out. And if there can be recognized 
any such primitive unity, recognition of it will help us to 
interpret the ultimate diversity. We shall understand better 
how in each society the several components of the political 
agency have come to be what we now see them; and also 
how those of one society are related to those of another. 

Setting out with an unorganized horde, including both 
sexes and all ages, let us ask what must happen when some 
public question, as that of migration, or of defence against 
enemies, has to be decided. The assembled individuals will 
fall, more or less clearly, into two divisions. The elder, the 
stronger, and those whose sagacity and courage have been 
proved by experience, will form the smaller part, who carry 
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men of the district, with a crowd of retainers . . . both for 
the discussion of public affairs and the administration of jus- 
tice... Within the circle [formed for administering justice] 
sat the judges, the people standing on the outside.” In the ac- 
count given by Mr. Freeman of the yearly meetings in the Swiss 
cantons of Uri and Appenzell, we may trace this primitive 
political form as still existing ; for though the presence of the 
people at large is the fact principally pointed out, yet there is 
named, in the case of Uri, the body of magistrates or chosen 
chiefs who form the second element, as well as the head magis- 
trate who is the first element. And that in ancient England 
there was a kindred constitution of the Witenagemét, is in- 
directly proved; as witness the following passage from 
Freeman’s Growth of the English Constitution :— 

“No ancient record gives us any clear or formal account of the constitu- 
tion of that body. It is commonly spoken of in a vague way as a 
gathering of the wise, the noble, the great men. But, alongside pas- 
tages like these, we find other passages which speak of it in a way 
which implies a far more popular constitution, King Eadward is eaid 
to be chosen King by ‘all folk.’ Earl Godwine ‘makes his speech 
before the king and all the people of the land.’” 

And the implication, as Mr. Freeman points out, is that the 
share taken by the people in the proceedings was that of 
expressing by shouts their approval or disapproval. 

This form of ruling agency is thus shown to be the funda~ 
meutal form, by its presence at the outset of social life and 
by its continuance under various conditions. Not among 
peoples of superior types only, such as Aryans and some 
Semites, do we find it, but also among sundry Malayo-Poly- 
nesians, among the red men of North America, the Dravidian 
tribes of the Indian hills, the aborigines of Australia In 
fact, as already implied, governmental organization could not 
possibly begin in any other way. On the one hand, no con- 
trolling force at first exists save that of the aggregate will as 
manifested in the assembled horde. On the other hand, lead- 
ing parts in determining this aggregate will are inevitably 
taken by the few whose superiority is recognized. And of 











































































































POLITICAL HEADS—CHIEFS, KINGS, £TO. 351 


the Chibchas, we find a case in which magical power was 
transferred to a successor—though “ the cazique of Sogamoso 
made known that be [Bochica] had left him heir of all his 
sanctity, and that he had the same power of making rain 
when he liked,” and giving health or sickness (an assertion 
believed by the people); yet this is an exceptional case. 
Speaking generally, the chief whose relations with the other 
world are those of a sorcerer does not transmit his relations; 
and he does nct therefore establish a supernatural dynasty, as 
does the chief of divine descent. 


§ 478. And now, having considered the several factors 
which cooperate to establish political headship, let us consider 
the process of cooperation through its ascending stages. The 
truth to be noted is that the successive phenomena which 
occur in the simplest groups, habitually recur in the same 
order in compound groups, and ogain in doubly-compound 
groups. 

As, in the simple group, there is at first a state in which 
there is no headship; so, when simple groups which have 
acquired political heads possessing slight authorities, are asso- 
ciated, there is at first no headship of the cluster. The 
Chinooks furnish an example. Describing them Lewis and 
Clarke say:—“ As these families gradually expand into 
bands, or tribes, or nations, the paternal authority is repre- 
sented by the chief of each association. This chieftain, how- 
ever, is not hereditary.” And then comes the further fact, 
which here specially concerns us, that “the chiefs of the 
separate villages are independent of each other:” there is no 
general chieftain. 

As headship in a simple group, at first temporary, ceases 
whon the war which initiates it ends; so in a cluster of groups 
which severally have recognized heads,a common headship at 
first results from a war, and lasts no longer than the war. 
Falkner says—“ In a general war, when many nations enter 
into an alliance against a common enemy,” the Patagonians 
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who has obtained ascendancy by force of arms, becomes a 
Bas-~a prime minister or real monarch ; though he requires 
“a titular emperor to perform the indispensable ceremony of 
nominating a Ras,” since the name, at least, of emperor “is 
deemed essential to render valid the title of Ras.” The case 
of Thibet may be named as one in which the sacredness of 
the original political head is dissociated from the claim based 
on hereditary descent; for the Grand Llama, considered os 
“God the Father,” incarnate afresh in each new occupant of 
the throne, is discovered among the people at large by certain 
indications of his godhood. But with his divinity, involving 
disconnexion with temporal matters, there goes absence of 
political power. A like state of things exists in Bhotan, 
“The Dhurma Raja is looked upon by the Bhotanese in the same 
light as the Grand Lama of Thibet is viewed by his subjecte—namely 
as a perpetual incarnation of the Deity, or Bhudda himself in a corpo. 
real form. During the interval between his death and reappearance, 
or, more properly speaking, until he has reached an age sulliciently 
mature to ascend his spiritual throne, the office of Dhurma Raja is 
filled by proxy from amongst the priesthood.” 
And then along with this sacred ruler there co-cxists a secular 
ruler. Bhotan “has two nominal heads, known to us and to 
the neighbouring hill-tribes under the Hindoostance names 
of the Dhurma and the Deb Rajas.... The former is 
the spiritual head, the latter the temporal one.” Though in 
this case the temporal head has not great influence (probably 
because the priest-regent, whose celibacy prevents him from 
founding a line, stands in the way of unchecked assumption 
of power by the temporal head), still the existence of a tem- 
poral head implies a partial lapsing of political functions out 
of the hands of the original political head. But the most 
remarkable, and at the same time most familiar, example, is 
that furnished by Japan. Here the supplanting of inherited 
authority by deputed authority is exemplified, not in the 
central government alone, but in the local governments, 
“Next to the prince and his family came the faros or ‘elders.’ Their 
office became hereditary, and, like the princes, they in many instances 
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Headship of the conquering chief has been a normal accom- 
paniment of that political integration without which any high 
degree of social evolution would probably have been impos- 
sible. Only by imperative need for combination in war were 
primitive men led into cooperation. Only by subjection to 
imperative command was such cooperation made efficient, 
And only by the cooperation thus initiated were made pos- 
sible those other forms of cooperation characterizing civilized 
life, 
































































































































































































































REPRESENTATIVE BODIES. 441 


to them, this, as it becomes a large component of the society, 
makes its influence felt. The primary obligation to render 
money and service to the head of the State, often reluctantly 
complied with, is resisted when the exactions are great; and 
resistance causes conciliatory measures. There comes asking 
assent rather than resort to compulsion. If absence of 
violent local antagonisms permits, then on occasions when 
the political head, rousing anger by injustice, is also weakened 
by defections, there comes cooperation with other classes 
of oppressed subjects. Men originally delegated simply 
that they may authorize imposed burdens, are enabled as 
the power behind them increases, more and more firmly to 
insist on conditions; and the growing practice of yielding to 
their petitions as a means to obtaining their aid, initiates the 
practice of letting them share in legislation. 

Finally, in virtue of the general law of organization that 
difference of functions entails differentiation and division of 
the parts performing them, there comes a separation. At 
first summoned to the national assembly for purposes par- 
tially like and partially unlike those of its other members, 
the elected members show a segregating tendency, which, 
where the industrial portion of the community continues to 
gain power, ends in the formation of a representative body 
distinct from the original consultative body, 
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CHAPTER XL 
LOCAL GOVERNING AGENCIES. 


§ 507. This title is needed because the classes of facts to 
be here dealt with, cover a wider area than those comprehended 
under the title “ Local Governments.” 

‘We have to deal with two kinds of appliances for control, 
originally one but gradually becoming distinguished. Alike 
among peoples characterized by the reckoning of kinship 
through females, and among peoples characterized by descent 
of property and power through males, the regulative system 
based on blood-relationship is liable to be involved with, and 
subordinated by, aregulative system originating from military 
leadership. Authority established by triumph in war, not 
unfrequently comes into contlict with authority derived from 
the law of succession, when this has become partially settled, 
and initiates a differentiation of political headship from family 
headship. We have seen that, from primitive stages upwards, 
the principle of efficiency and the principle of inheritance are 
both at work in determining men’s social positions; and where, 
as happens in many cases, a war-chief is appointed when the 
occasion arises, notwithstanding the existence of a chief of 
acknowledged legitimacy, there is a tendency for transmitted 
power to be over-ridden by power derived from capacity, 
From the beginning, then, there is apt to grow up a species of 
government distinct from family-government; and the apti- 
tude takes effect where many family-groups, becoming united, 






























































472 POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


do, the actions of each member, and also making him re- 
sponsible for other deeds than his own, they are at variance 
with that increasing assertion of individuality which accom- 
panies developing industrialiam. 
























































MILITARY SYSTEMS. 491 


Lastly, we must not omit to note that while the army 
‘becomes otherwise distinguished, it becomes distinguished by 
retaining and elaborating the system of status; though in the 
rest of the community, as it advances, the system of contract 
is spreading and growing definite. Compulsory cooperation 
continues to be the principle of the military part, however 
widely the principle of voluntary cooperation comes into play 
throughout the civil part. 









































































































































LAWS, 537 


as law otherwise derived continues to have, being recognized 
as secondary, and insisted upon only because maintenance of 
law for its own sake indirectly furthers the general welfare. 

Finally, we see that the systems of laws belonging to these 
successive stages, are severally accompanied by the senti- 
ments and theories appropriate to them; and that the 
theories at present current, adapted to the existing compromise 
between militancy and industrialism, are steps towards the 
ultimate theory, in conformity with which law will have no 
other justification than that gained by it as maintainer of the 
conditions to complete life in the associated state. 
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REVENUE, 567 


increasing his demands of established kinds and for making 
new ones. Under stress of the alleged needs, portions of 
their goods are taken from subjects whenever they are ex- 
posed to view for purposes of exchange. And as the primitive 
presents of property and labour, once voluntary and variable, 
but becoming compulsory and periodic, are eventually com- 
muted into direct taxes; so these portions of the trader's 
goods which were originally given for permission to trade and 
then seized as of right, come eventually to be transformed 
into percentages of value paid as tolls and duties. 

But to the last as at first, and under free governments as 
under despotic ones, war continues to be the usual reason for 
imposing new taxes or increasing old ones; at the same time 
that the coercive organization in past times developed by 
war, continues to be the means of exacting them. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT, 667 


sider whether the arrangements they are advocating involve 
increase of that public regulation characterizing the militant 
type, or whether they tend to produce that greater indi- 
viduality and more extended voluntary cooperation, charac- 
terizing the industrial type. To deter here and there one 
from doing mischief by imprudent zeal, is the chief proxi- 
mate effect to be hoped for. 


PART VI. 
ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

























































































































































































736 ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


result either from his teachings, or from his own ay 
Moreover, a leader of a migrating portion of tl 
if in some way specially distinguished, is likely at 
become himself the object of a worship competing 
traditional worship, and perhaps initiating another pr 
Fluctuating conditions are thus apt, even in early s 
produce various modifications in ecclesiastical organi: 

But the complications thus resulting are small o 
with others which they foreshadow, and to which 
now turn our attention. 







































































762 ROOLESIASTIOAL INSTITUTIONS, 


‘While the body which maintains the observances of a eu! 
grows in mass, it also increases in structure; and wheth 
the cult is an indigenous or an invading one, there hene 
results a hierarchy of sacerdotal functionaries analogous i 
ita general principles of organization to the graduated syste: 
of political functionaries, In the one case as in the othe 
the differentiation, setting out from a state in which powe 
is distributed with approximate uniformity, advances to | 
atate in which, while the mass becomes entirely subordinati 
the controlling Oe a ee ee 
of the many to the few and to the one, 
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CHAPTER XIL 
CHURCH AND STATE, 


§ 638. In various ways it has been shown that originally 
Church and State are undistinguished. I do not refer only 
to the fact that in China and Japan the conceptions of this 
world and the other world have been so mingled that both 
worlds have had a living ruler in common. Nor am I r- 
calling only the truth that the primitive ruler, vicegerent of 
his deceased ancestor, whom, as priest, he propitiates not only 
by sacrifices but by carrying out his dictates, thus becomes 
one in whose person are united government by the dead and 
government by the living. But I have in view the further 
fact that where the normal order has not been broken, the 
organizations for sacred rule and for secular rule remain 
practically blended, because the last remains in large 
measure the instrument of the first. Under a simple form 
this relation is well shown us in Mangaia, where— 

Kings were... ‘the mouth-pieces, or priests, of Rongo’ As Rong» 
was the tutelar divinity and the source of all authority, they were in- 
vested with tremendous power—the temporal lord having to obey, like 
the multitude, through fear of Rongo’s anger.” 

And this theocratic type of government has been fully de- 
veloped in various places, Much more pronounced than 
among the Hebrews was it among some of the Egyptians, 


“The influence of the priesta at Mero’, through the belief that they 
spoke the commands of the Deity, is more fully shown by Strabo and 
Diodorus, who say it was their custom to send to the king, when it 


























NONCONFORMITY, 805 


anti-sacerdotal movement which reached its extreme in the 
next century with the Quakers; who, going directly to the 
fountain head of the creed, and carrying out more consis- 
tently than usual the professed right of private judgment, 
repudiated the entire paraphernalia of ecclesiasticism. 

It is true that the histories of these various non-conform- 
ing bodies, not excluding even the Society of Friends, show 
us the re-growth of a coercive rule, allied to that against 
which there had been rebellion. Of religious revolutions as 
of political revolutions, it is true that in the absence of 
differences of character and culture greater than can be ex- 
pected in the same society at the same time, they are fol- 
lowed by gradually established forms of rule only in some 
degree better than those diverged from. In his assumption 
of infallibility, and his measures for enforcing conformity, 
Calvin was a pope comparable with any who issued bulls 
from the Vatican. The discipline of the Scottish Presbyte- 
rians was as despotic, as rigorous, and as relentless, as any 
which Catholicism had enforced. The Puritans of New 
England were as positive in their dogmas, and as severe in 
their persecutions, as were the ecclesiastics of the church they 
left behind. Some of these dissenting bodies, indeed, as the 
‘Wesleyans, have developed organizations scarcely less priestly, 
and in some respects more coercive, than the organization of 
the church from which they diverged. Even among the 
Quakers, notwithstanding the pronounced individuality im- 
plied by their theory, there has grown up a definite creed 
and a body exercising control. 


§ 644. Modern Nonconformity in England has much more 
decidedly exhibited the essential trait of anti-sacerdotalism. 
It has done this in various minor ways as well as in a major 
way. 

There is the multiplication of sects, with which by foreign 
observers England is reproached, but which, philosophically 
considered, is one of her superior traits. For the rise of every 
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developed social life would have been possible in the 
absence of the capacity for continuous labour; and out of 
the idle improvident savage there could not have been 
evolved the industrious citizen, without a long-continued and 
rigorous coercion, The religious sanction habitually given 
in early societies to rigid class-distinctions and the con- 
comitant slavery, must be regarded as having conduced to a 
modification of nature which furthered civilization. 

‘A discipline allied and yet different, to which superior 
as well as inferior classes have been subjected by Eccle- 
siastical Institutions, has been the discipline of asceticism. 
Considered in the abstract asceticism is indefensible, As 
already shown (§§ 140 and 620) it grew out of the desire 
to propitiate malicious ghosts and diabolical deities; and 
even as displayed among ourselves at present, we may trace 
in it the latent belief that God is pleased by voluntarily- 
borne mortifications and displeased by pursuit of gratifi- 
cations. But if instead of regarding self-infliction of suffering, 
bodily or mental, from the stand-point of absolute ethics, 
we regard it from the stand-point of relative ethics, as an 
educational regimen, we shall see that it has had a use, and 
perhaps a great use. The common trait of all ascetic acts is 
submission to a pain to avoid some future greater pain, 
or relinquishment of pleasure to obtain some greater 
pleasure hereafter. In either case there is sacrifice of the 
immediate to the remote. ‘This is a sacrifice which the 
uncivilized man cannot make; which the inferior among 
the civilized can make only to a small extent; and which 
only the better among the civilized can make in due degree. 
Hence we may infer that the discipline which, beginning 
with the surrendering of food, clothing, etc. to the ancestral 
ghost, and growing into the voluntary bearing of hunger, 
cold, or pain, to propitiate deities, has greatly aided in 
developing the ability to postpone present to future, 
Possibly only a motive so powerful as that of terror of 
the supernatural, could have strengthened the habit of self- 
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being than it would otherwise be: the cases of Moses and of 
tho later Hebrew prophets serving as examples. 


§ 650. Multitudinous anomalies occur, however—anomalies 
which seem unaccountable till we recognize the truth that 
in all cases the one thing which precedes in importance the 
special injunctions of a cult, is the preservation of the cult 
itself and the institutions embodying it. Hence tho fact 
that everywhere the duty which stands higher than duties 
properly called moral, is the duty of obedience to an alleged 
divine will, whatever it may be Hence the fact that to 
uphold the authority of a sacerdotal hierarchy, by which the 
divine will is supposed to be uttered, is regarded by its 
members and adherents as an end yielding in importance 
only to recognition of the divine will itself. And hence the 
fact that the histories of Ecclesiastical Institutions show us 
how small is the regard paid to moral precepts when they 
stand in the way of ecclesiastical supremacy. 

Of course the atrocities perpetrated in inquisitions and the 
crimes committed by popes will come into all minds as illus- 
trations. But there are more remarkable illustrations even 
than these. The bitterest animosity shown by established 
churches against dissenting sects, has been shown against 
those which were distinguished by endeavours to fulfil the 
precepts of Christianity completely. The Waldenses, who 

. “adopted, as the model of their moral discipline, the Sermon 
of Christ on the Mount,” but who at the same time rebelled 
against ecclesiastical rule, suffered a bloody persecution 
for three centuries. The Quakers, who alone among protes- 
tants sought to obey the commands of the Christian creed 
not in some ways only but in all, were so persecuted that 
before the accession of James II. more than 1500 out of their 
comparatively small number were in prison. Evidently, then, 
the distinctive ethics of a creed, restrain but little its official 
administrators when their authority is called in question. 

Not only in such cases, however, are we shown that the 
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precepts already accepted, as that of developing men’s judg- 
ments and sentiments in relation to those more difficult 
questions of conduct arising from the ever-increasing com- 
plexity of social life. 

In brief, we may say that as there must ever continue our 
relations to the unseen and our relations to one another, it 
appears not improbable that there will survive certain repre- 
sentatives of those who in the past were occupied with 
observances and teachings concerning these two relations; 
however unlike their sacerdotal prototypes such represente- 
tives may become. 
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